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Wall Board Comes of Age 


BY GERALD K. GEERLINGS 


THE AIRPORT AT MIAMI—DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 


A Critique of the Juniata Housing Project 
BY ALBERT MAYER 


Prize Awards in the G. E. Home Electric Competition 


Portfolio: Dormer Windows 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, NEW YORK 


FIFTY CENTS 4 COPY 


© Keyhole Bar, Hotel 
Montclair, N. Y.C., as 
designed by Tony 
Sarg. A striking ex- 
ample of the ease 
with which Flexboard 
conforms to curved 
surfaces. The walls, 
also of Flexboard, are 
to be decorated with 
Tony Sarg murals. 


O TONY SARG, many thanks. 

Creating the Montclair's Key- 
hole Bar, he has conclusively proved 
the ability of our new Asbestos Flex- 
board to conform to surfaces having 
a considerable curve. 


We wish you could have watched 
this handsome bar go up. You would 
have been amazed at the ease with 
which Asbestos Flexboard wassawed 
and nailed, exactly like wood. (It 
can be nailed close to the edge with- 
out splitting.) 


And as for its many other 
desirable characteristics... 
Flexboard is structurally strong; so 


hard that only excessive abuse can 
mar it. It is fireproof. It is rot-proof. 


J-M Multiple Board Tile— 
Sheets or pieces, grooved to 
strikingly reproduce the 
effect of smaller units. 


Two of the Many 
J-M Decorative Surfacings 
for Walls and Ceilings 


The designs shown here are typical 
of the many patterns which can be 
made with these 
nomical, insulating board products 
(right) J-M Bevel Plank—a popu- 
lar wainscot or full wall treatment, 
in random widths. 


It is sanitary and permanent. 

And, especially important, colors 
£o all the way through. They are 
an integral part of the material it- 
self; there is nothing on the surface 
to chip, crack, or craze. 


But let us tell you the whole story 
of this new material...its ease of 
application, its extremely low cost, 
its wide range of uses in both new 
and old work, outdoors as well as in. 
Write for the illustrated Flexboard 
folder, and let us send you also liter- 
ature on the recently enlarged and 
expanded line of Johns-Manville 
Insulating and Decorative Boards. 
Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th St., 
New York. 


attractive, eco- 


asbestos-cemen et, but it works 
like wood. Its attractive colors go 
all the way through. It is perma- 
nent, durable and fire-resistant. 
And it has a wide range of uses 
indoors and out. 


for 5 
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INTERIORS 


Flexboard comes in a Pleasing 
Range of Styles and Colors 


Decorative Flexboard is available in 
Green, Rose, Buff and Slate, tile or 
plain design with a highly polished 
finish. Standard Flexboard in un- 
polished buff sheets may be finished 
as desired on the job. 
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THE.ARCHITECT SAYS... 
about CHLORINATION 


J. В. McColl says... 


School and found their services most satisfactory.” 


chlorine 


Regulations of the Detroit Health Department (Pioneer 
in Swimming Pool Control), School Authority require- 
ments and the Architects’ professional standards demand 
that the sanitary condition of the water in this High 
School pool be at all times above suspicion. CHLORIN- 
ATION, because it carriesa residual disinfectant intoevery 
corner of the pool, more than satisfies all these demands. 


Cooley High School, Detroit, Donaldson and Meier, 
Detroit, Architects, and below a view of the pool— 
McColl. Snyder & McLean, Detroit, Engineers and 


Architects. 


This pool is 100 feet long and 30 feet wide and 
holds approximately! 45,000 gallons of water con- 
tinuously sterilized with a W&T Chlorinator. 


“ The bacteria can be taken care of by the proper dosage of 


. We used W&T Chlorinators in the Cooley High 


With the added responsibility for selection of the right 
equipment, the Architects find WEIT Chlorinators 
"most satisfactory.” 


When you are confronted with any problem of water 
sterilization a W&T representative will be glad to offer 
assistance. 


“SWIM IN DRINKING WATER” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO, INC. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine and Ammonia Control Apparatus 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SP-38 


Branches in Principal Cities 


IHE BULLETIN-BOARD 


A. I. A/S NEW SECRETARY 
CHARLES T. INGHAM of Pitts- 


burgh has been elected national 
secretary of the American Institute 
of Architects to succeed Frank C. 
Baldwin, of Washington, D. €. 

Mr. Baldwin retires after more 
than thirty-seven vears of activity 
in the affairs of the Institute. He 
became a member and fellow in 
1897, and has been director and vice- 
president, as well as secretary since 
1926. 

Mr. Ingham, a member of the 
firm of Ingham & Boyd since 1911, 
was a regional director of the In- 
stitute from 1929 to 1932 and is a 
past president of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter. He became a member of 
the Institute in 1913 and was made 
a fellow in 1932. He served on the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Ex- 
aminers of Architects from 1927 to 
1934. | | 

Mr. Ingham studied architecture 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
and began his professional career as 
a draftsman in the offices of Peabody 
& Stearns, Boston, and later with 
Rutan & Russell, Pittsburgh. 

“The deep appreciation of the 
Institute and of the entire archi- 
tectural profession is extended to 
Mr. Baldwin for the splendid con- 
tribution which he has made so un- 
selfishly and so ably to the ideals 
for which architects strive," de- 
clared President Ernest J. Russell. 

“This announcement would not 
be complete if it did not record the 
great obligation of all of the mem- 
bers for what Mr. Baldwin has done, 
and if it did not express the concern 
of the Institute that, for the time 
being at least, he is to retire from 
an official part in the management 
of Institute affairs. 

“During the past eight years he 
has given his daily attention to the 
work of the Institute at the Octagon, 
in Washington, D. C., its national 
headquarters. His contribution of 
thought, good judgment, and enthu- 
siasm can never be repaid except by 
the affectionate regard and high 
esteem of the entire membership, 
and these he has without reserva- 
tion." 


HOUSING LECTURES 


HE New School for Social Re- 

search, New York City, has in- 
stituted a series of lectures on the 
social, economic, and financial as- 
pects of housing. Ernst Kahn, who 
was one of the three Europeans se- 
lected by the National Association 


of Housing Officials to inspect Amer 
ican housing recently, is delivering 
the lectures. This series started on 
March 18, and continues on Mon- 
days at 8.20 p.m. through May 20. 


BUILDING PERMIT TOTALS 


HE estimated value of permits 

issued for new buildings, altera- 
tions, and repairs in 215 cities of the 
United States, as reported to Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., is tabulated as fol- 
lows: 


February February Change 
1935 1934 ЕС. 


New England $1.708,602 $1,082,321 +66.2 
Middle Atlantic 7.647.053 5,738,283 +33.3 
South Atlantic.. 4,070,401 3,902,810 + 4.3 
East Central... 3,225,955 2,175,398 +48.3 
South Central... 2,623,630 1,434,080 --82.9 
West Central... 1,180,432 840,589 +39.4 
Mountain...... 589,723 336,250 +75.4 
FAR ой» 6,515,206 3,810,333 +71.0 

Total U. S.... $27,651,002 $19,326,064 +43.1 
New York City. $5,852,908 $2,004,728 +95.4 
Outside N. Y. C. $21,798,094 $16,332,236 +33.5 


CONVENTION ON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE 
“THE Interdenominational Bureau 


of Architecture announces a 
convention on church architecture 
at Old Synod Hall, Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York 
City, at 10 a.M. on Tuesday, May 7. 

A few of the prominent speakers 
will be: Bishop Manning of New 
York, whose address is entitled 
“The Cathedral Idea and Ideal”; 
Walter H. Thomas, F.A.I.A., of 
Philadelphia, who will speak on 
“Trends in American Church De- 
sign”; Charles J. Connick of Boston, 
who will give an illustrated lecture 
on “Stained Glass." In addition 
there will be an illustrated lecture on 
remodelling, and discussions. It is 
expected that, as has frequently oc- 
curred, there will be a lively discus- 
sion on Modernism and its place, if 
any, in church design. 


WINNERS OF VENUS PENCIL 
AW ARDS 
"THE Alumni Association of the 


American Academy in Rome 
has announced the winners of the 
Venus Pencil Awards, donated by 
the American Pencil Company, in 
the Annual Collaborative Competi- 
tion for students of architecture, 
landscape architecture, painting-and 
sculpture. The first prize of $300 
was awarded to a team from Univer- 
sity of Michigan, of which the mem- 
bers were Rudolph A. Matern, 
architect; Donald B. Gooch, paint- 
er; Jane H. Higbie, sculptor; and 


Richard I. Levin, landscape archi- 
tect. The second prize of $150 was 
won by a Cornell University team: 
James W. Breed, architect; Ade- 
laide E. Briggs, painter; and Louis J. 
Perron, landscape architect. The 
third prize of $75 went to a Yale 
University team: E. P. Foster, Jr., 
architect; S. B. Simard, painter; and 
D. D. Grainger, sculptor. 

l'irst medals were also awarded to 
these teams and to three teams from 
University of Pennsylvania and to 
one team from Cornell University. 
Second medals were given to one 
team from George Washington Uni- 
versity and to one from University 
of Pennsylvania. Fifty-five teams 
participated. 

The jury, selected from the trus- 
tees and alumni of the American 
Academy in Rome, was composed as 
follows: Architects: Edgar I. Wil- 
liams, Walter G. Thomas, Eric 
Gugler, and C. Dale Badgeley. 
Landscape Architects: Gilmore D. 
Clarke, Richard C. Murdock, and 
Edward Lawson. Painters: Eugene 
Savage, Barry Faulkner, and John 
M. Sitton. Sculptors: John Greg- 
ory, Gaetano Cecere, and Joseph 
Kiselewski. 


BACK-SIPHON AGE 


N February 4, in the labora- 

tories of the John Douglas Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, a series of 
tests was made in the presence of 
many interested members of the 
construction industry. The tests 
were made with the purpose of 
demonstrating a real menace to 
public health created by cross con- 
nections in commonly used plumb- 
ing fixtures, and particularly in the 
toilet bowl. The fact is that in cer- 
tain types of wash basins, bathtubs, 
and Бх bowls, the connections are 
such that it is possible for the water 
in these fixtures to get into the fresh 
water supply line. À vacuum in the 
supply line, of course, is necessary 
to produce this effect, but such a 
vacuum is not a particularly unusual 
occurrence under certain conditions. 
The tests demonstrated this fact, 
and also that it is possible for a 
toilet bowl alone, without recourse 
to mechanical aid, to prevent this 
back-siphonage. One of the wit- 
nessing architects brought out, with 
a question, the fact that it is the 
policy of the John Douglas Com- 
pany to license other manufacturers 
to make and sell these siphon-proof 


bowls. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Even the photographer was stumped! John Paul Pennybaker, 
of Underwood & Underwood lllustration Studios, took these 
two photographs . . . one THROUGH a piece of L:O-F Quality 
Window Glass, and the other with NOTHING between the 
camera and the subject. When a proof of this page was 
shown to him EVEN HE COULDN'T TELL WHICH WAS WHICH. 
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© When the keenly critical eye of a camera fails to pick the Owens-Ford standard of quality, each light of L-O-F 


slightest indication of distortion through a piece of window Quality Window Glass is plainly labeled. It is advisable 
glass, that is surely obvious indication of extreme clearness 10 instruct contractors to leave the labels on. 


and flatness. No technical test, to be sure, but a verv practi- Libbey Owens» Ford Glass Company . . . Toledo, Ohio. 


why so many leading architects write a closed specification 1, 1 15) B E Y d Ow E N S ё Fo А D 
for it. To protect the architect, the client and the Libbey. О UA LIT Y G LA S S Ba 
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No exit do 1 besafe without 
Von Duprin Set Rele asing Fire 
T qu Exit Devices for, in 

of emergency, a push or 

pull yn the cross bar provides in- 
stant exit—sure, positive, safe! 


Von Duprin Extruded Thresh- 
olds are we en proof, wind- 


proof, water-proof. They are 
easily Ecc wear for many 
years, and make possible th 
perfect operation Si double 
doors equipped with exit de- 
vices. 


The Von Duprin Compensating 
Astragal Device provides in- 
stant adjustment of the gap be- 
tween double doors, to compen- 
sate for the shrinking and swell- 
ing of the doors, thus permitting 
completely satisfactory opera- 
tion. 
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Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


The Most for the Money 


The next time you specify exit devices for a building, 
consider the genuine Drop-Forged Von Duprins solely 
on the basis of getting the most for the money—sheer 


dollar value. 


Though their first cost is higher than that of a less 
worthy means of exit, these devices are built far heavier, 
far better than might seem necessary, and the result is 
operation with virtually no upkeep costs, no irritation 
from breakdowns, no need for repairs or replacements 


for many years. 


That, we contend, makes for true economy, for getting 


your client the utmost for his dollar. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
LISTED AS STANDARD BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
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JOHNSON 
AUTOMATIC 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY GENERAL HOSPITAL, LOS ANGEL ES, CALIF. ALLIED ARCHITECTS, ARCHITECTS; E. L. ELLINGWOOD, CONSULTING ENGINEER, LOS ANGELES 


Where close Regulation of Temperature is imperative 


€ conomy, Comfort, Convenience! Those temperature required for the particular work 
С. are the usual dividends paid by Jounson at hand... The temperatures of the drink- 
Heat and Humidity Control. Those are the ing water and of the solution in X-ray devel- 
results most often sought when automatic oping tanks are also JoHNson-controlled. 
regulation apparatus is considered and, inci ны processes, precise control is 


dentally, always obtained when the appara- recognized as important. Time and money are 


“08-48 ]онмзом. But there are countless saved, the quality of the product protected, 
applications where газале. dependable, by the proper application of ]онхзом 
automatic control of temperature and ы : à 

еш des š : ; devices. Whatever the problem, there is a 
humidity is essential and imperative. 


: 5 OHNSON system to solve it. Not merely а 
In the Los Angeles County General ] у 3 


: ANNO "hit and miss" solution, but an arrangement 
Hospital, for instance, JoHNson thermostats d miss" so › 5 


zealously guard the temperatures in operat- of apparatus designed, manufactured, and 


ing rooms and wards. At the touch of the installed by а nation-wide organization 
nurse's finger, each instrument immediately devoted for half a century to just this one 
reacts, operates thenceforth at the precise line of business. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPAN Y: Milwaukee, Wis. and direct branches in all Principal Cities 


Examples of 
"Pipe Prescription" 
JAMES H. RITCHIE 
& ASSOCIATES 
Boston, Architects 


PEDIATRIC BUILDING, BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL. 
Byers Genuine Wrought Iron specified for concealed 
waste lines, vents and gas piping; also for heating 
supply and return lines. 


— 4 — афу 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY SANATORIUM, WALTHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS. Byers Genuine Wrought Iron 
specified for concealed waste lines, vents, gos and 
back air piping; also for heating supply and return 
lines. 


MATHER INN, ISHPEMING, MICHIGAN. Byers Gen- 
vine Wrought Iron specified for cold water, con- 
cealed waste lines and gas piping; also for steam 
risers and heating return lines, 


BYERS 


PIPE 
PLATES 


WELDING 
SHEETS 


GENUINE 
WROUGHT IRON 


FITTINGS 
CULVERTS 


A RICE T PUIS G TURE 
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JAMES H.RITCHIE 


& ASSOCIATES 


on its Service Record 


IPE SELECTION by leading 
Р... and engineers can 
definitely be made on a sound engi- 
neering basis. Where a pipe mate- 
rial has given long and satisfactory 
service, there it should again be 
specified. 

There have been occasions where 
"new ideas" and unsubstantiated 
claims have forced the substitution 
of untried materials on the jobs that 
wrought iron has done so well for 
years. Often, in 5 to 10 years, fail- 
ures appear, resulting in endless 
replacements and very expensive 
building repairs. 

Leading architects and engineers 
do not make buildings such as those 
illustrated here a "testing ground." 
These and hundreds of other build- 
ings, which have been illustrated on 


this page, are presented as exam- 


RIVETS 
FORGING 


SPECIAL 
BILLETS 


BENDING 


STRUCTURALS 


ples of sound pipe selection based 
on service records. We call it "Pipe 
Prescription." 

Specifications written by James 
H. Ritchie & Associates prescribe 
wrought iron for those services 
where years of experience and 
service records prove it best. 

Would you like to know what is 
the best prevailing specification 
practice in various parts of the 
country? Would you like to review 
the service records, of 30, 40 and 
more years, which back up this 
practice? Then ask a Byers Engineer 
or write our Engineering Service 
Department, mentioning the section 
of the country you are most interested 
in. A. M. Byers Company, Established 
1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, WE 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston. € 7 
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IHE BULLETIN-BOARD Continued 


(Continued from page 4) 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE SCHOLARS 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has 

appointed Edward B. Wilkens, 
of New York City, and Seymour 
Saltus, of Morristown, М. J., as ex- 
change scholars at the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architecture in Rome for 
1935-1936. 

'Two Italian students will be se- 
lected by the Italian Government to 
study architecture at Columbia. 
'The American students will receive 
free tuition and a monthly stipend 
from the Italian Government. Like 
ыен for the Italian scholars will 

e made by Columbia. 

'The exchange plan takes effect for 
the first time at the beginning of the 
next academic year. 


PLUMBING MODERNIZATION 
CONTEST 


TO encourage interest in home 
modernization, The Home De- 
sirable, a home-owner’s magazine 
distributed by plumbing and heat- 
ing dealers and, incidentally, by 
Crane Co., has announced a contest 
for photographs of remodelling which 
Steen plumbing and heating, with 
prizes totalling $250. First prize is 
$100, second $50, third $25, and fif- 
teen $5 prizes. 

The entrant need only submit 
“before-and-after” photographs, to- 
gether with a written explanation of 
the modernization. 

Modernization need not be elab- 
orate in order to qualify. It is not 
necessary to make entry on an of- 
ficial entry blank, but contestants 
will find several helpful suggestions 
given in connection with the blank. 
Entry blanks can be obtained from 
plumbing and heating dealers who 
collaborate in publishing The Home 
Desirable, or by writing directly to 
The Home Desirable offices, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

All entries must reach The Home 
Desirable before midnight of Sep- 
tember 1, 1935. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


"THE College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., 
offers a number of scholarships in 
music, art, and architecture to Fils 
men students. In architecture one 
$300 and four $150 scholarships are 
to be granted by competition held on 
Saturday, July 13. Each contestant 
must be a graduate of an accredited 


high school. Further details may be 
had by addressing Dean H. L. But- 
ler, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 
NY 


4.1. $. C. STUDENT BRIDGE 


DESIGN 


HE American Institute of Steel 

Construction offers for the 
seventh successive year its cash 
prizes to students of engineering and 
of architecture for the best solution 
of a problem in bridge design—in 
this case a steel grade crossing eleva- 
tion bridge. The jury consists of 
Dr. Shortridge Hardesty, E. R. 
Needles, J. André Fovilhoux, H. 
Craig Severance, and A. Lawrence 
Kocher. 


CALIFORNIA BUILDING 
EXPOSITION AND 
CONFERENCE 


HE biennial exhibit of the 

Northern California Division, 
A. I. A., will be held in connection 
with the annual Building Exposition 
and Convention to be held in San 
Francisco Civic Auditorium, May 
4 to 12, inclusive. The Northern 
Division will hold its annual con- 
vention, on dates later to be an- 
nounced, within this period. 


ROGER H. BULLARD, 
1884-1935 


ROGER HARRINGTON BUL- 
LARD, architect of New York, 
who was known throughout the 
country for his skill in the design of 
country homes and country clubs, 
died at his home in Plandome, Long 
Island, after a week's illness of 
pneumonia, on March 2. 

Mr. Bullard was born in New York 
City on May 7, 1884, was educated 
in public schools, and was graduated 
from Columbia University School of 
Architecture in 1907. 

He worked for a time in the office 
of Grosvenor Atterbury, and then 
became a partner in the firm of 
Goodwin, Bullard & Woolsey in 
1917. In 1921 he opened his own 
office, and continued to practise un- 
der his own name since that time. 

Among Mr. Bullard's most widely 
known works were the country home 
of Samuel A. Salvage at Glen Head, 
Long Island, for which he was 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Architecture in 1929 by The Archi- 
tectural League of New York; Bet- 
ter Homes in America awarded him 
a Gold Medal in 1933 for the little 
cottage on the same estate; the 


IO 


Maidstone Club at East Hampton, 
Long Island; the chapel of the Kent 
School, Kent, Conn.; and an apart- 
ment house at 400 East 57th Street, 
New York City, which was cited in 
Honorable Mention by the A. I. A. 
in 1931. Mr. Bullard designed many 
other country clubs and country 
homes, among which is "America's 
Little House" on Park Avenue, New 
York City, erected by Better Homes 
in America. 

He was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New York 
Chapter, A. I. A., and of The Archi- 
tectural League of New York. He 
was a member of the Beaux-Arts In- 
stitute of Design, and of the New 
York Society of Architects 


JOHN DU FAIS, 
1855-1935 


JOHN DU FAIS, architect of New- 

port, R. L., died at Miami, Fla., 
March 14, as the result of a heart 
attack. 

Mr. du Fais was born in New York 
City, December 21, 1855, was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1877, studied 
architecture at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and later was 
associated successively with a num- 
ber of architects. 

One of the works with which he 
was connected was the Union Club 
building at eist Street at Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, which has 
since been given up by the club for a 
new home. 


BEVERLY S. KING, 
1879-1935 


EVERLY S. KING, temporarily 

acting as a deputy NRA admin- 
istrator, was killed in an accident in 
Washington on March 4. His home 
was in White Plains, N. Y. Mr. 
King was known particularly as one 
of the designers of the Engineers' 
Club (Whitfield & King, architects) 
on West 39th Street, New York 
City, and he introduced a pictur- 
esque note into Fifth Avenue's dig- 
nity with the Finchley Building. 


PERSONAL 


Edward J. Lawler, architect, an- 
nounces he is reopening his office for 
the practice of architecture, at 6635 
Delmar Boulevard, University City, 
Mo. 


Harold F. Andrews, architect and 
structural engineer, announces the 
removal of his offices to 82 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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It is no accident that so many architects make the lion's 
share of their steel specifications read “ Youngstown." 


The basic explanation is the year-in and year-out uniform 
quality of sheets, pipe, and conduit which this precaution 
assures. 

THE YOUNGSTOWN 

SHEET & TUBE COMPANY 
General Offices : Youngstown, Ohio 
Doheny Memorial Library 
University of Southern California 
Cram and Ferguson, Boston, Mass 
and 
Samuel Е, Lunden, Los ғ 
California 
Associate Architects 
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Grand Staircase of Commerce 
Hall, New York City, (8th Avenue 
at 15th Street), drawn by Gerald 
K. Geerlings entirely with a 4B 
Microtomie Van Dyke Pencil ex- 
actly this size on smooth paper. 


Commerce Hall, newest and larg- 
est exposition center in New York 
City, is owned and operated by 
the Port of New York Authority, 
(who, incidentally, are users of 


Microtomic Van Dyke Pencils). 


<> 


FREE SAMPLES of any 
two degrees of the 
Microtomic Van Dyke 
Pencil are yours for the 
asking. Write to the 
Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Co., 37 Greenpoint Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Made 
by the New Eberhard 
Faber Chemical Process, 
in 18 consistently ac- 
curate degrees — 7B 
softest to 9H hardest. 


DON'T BREAK YOUR STRIDE 


Go up or down this main staircase at Commerce Hall, New 
York City, and it seems equally easy. Landings do not 
make you falter and break your stride. А good pencil 
should serve you in the same way. Whether you are draw- 
ing lines up or down, left or right, freehand or ruled, 
whether gray-and-thin or wide-and-black, you shouldn't be 
required to change pencils. Hunting all over the board 
for a suitable grade is both extravagant and unnecessary. 
In producing the illustration above only а 4B Microtomie 
Van Dyke Pencil was used, and that required resharpening 
of the wood only once. Difference in texture was secured 
by using the lead flat against the paper in wide strokes, 
using differing pressure for the plaster ceiling, for marble 
walls, and for black slate steps. 


MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE 
EBERHARD FABER 


PRACTICAL HINT—to 
prevent lead from 
breaking when using it 
flat against the paper, 
sharpen only a slight 
amount of wood away 
on one side of the pen- 
cil (exposing only 16th- 
inch of lead), while on 
the opposite side cut it 
well back (expose about 
14-inch or so). The ex- 
tra wood on the upper 
face will obviously re- 
enforce the lead. 
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4 VOLUME LXXI 


UST about the only unfortunate 

aspect of wall board is that it 
served its apprenticeship in base- 
ment and attic. Like a Hollywood 
actor for long cast in an apron-over- 
all róle, it is difficult to win recogni- 
tion in evening dress. So many at- 
tics and basements have been recov- 
ered by use of wall board that it is 
natural the manufacturers have pub- 
lished photographs showing the 
achievements. And equally natural 
is it to understand that now the 
architect gives only occasional con- 
sideration to using these greatly im- 
proved products in the main rooms 
of the house. It is conceivable that 
if the Century of Progress had first 
introduced the modern wall boards, 
with the assurance that for a num- 
ber of years they had been success- 
fully tried out under varying condi- 


tions, architects would be more 
main-room-minded toward these 
products. 


c 

ESS 

2722 
Unless you have recently exam- 
ined the latest wall board products 
there are some pleasant surprises in 
store. From a few feet away it is 
now virtually impossible to distin- 
guish which is genuine wood veneer 
and which is wall board imitation, 
or to tell marble and tile from the 
wall board substitutes. By photo- 
graphic and other mysterious means 
only superlatively good eyes can dis- 
tinguish between a material which a 
carpenter can erect in a sheet four by 
eight feet, and one which would 
elt have to be laboriously as- 
sembled with much cabinet fitting, 
or even one which a marble or tile- 
setter would ordinarily handle unit 

by unit. 

` А wider use of wall board is almost 
certain in the main rooms of any 
structure. The labor troubles and 
costs of erection for small units, the 
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Wall Board Comes of Age 
By Gerald K. Geerlings 


Illustrations by the author 
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high cost of tile and marble for the 
limited budget common today, the 
desire for speed in erection, the ad- 
vantages of eliminating moisture 
during construction, are all factors 
which will work to the advantage of 
the wall boards. More than that, 
the manufacturers have used the de- 
pression period to good purpose in 
perfecting materials and inventing 
new ones and new finishes. Not 
many years ago wall boards were 
chiefly useful as a base to be covered 
with plaster, paint and canvas—as 
they still may be. But now they are 
also decorative in their own right, 
and need nothing more than intelli- 
gent and careful erection to complete 
the room. 

The term “wall board" as used 
here does not include only those sub- 
stances akin to wide boards which 
could be affixed to a wall, but all ma- 
terials which are flat, suitable for in- 
terior surfaces, regardless of their 
composition. Thus in this category 
should be the new steel panels wit 
their plain, wood, tile, or marble fin- 
ishes, the cork and linoleum prod- 
ucts, and the synthetic “boards” 
such as Bakelite, Formica and Mi- 
carta. Naturally included are all the 
plaster boards, fibre boards, asbestos 
and cement combinations. The 
architect may assume that there is 
nothing new in wall boards—but 
only until he has reviewed old ones 
and investigated new products 
should he proceed with new work. 
It may mean the difference between 
excessive estimates holding up a 
job on one hand, and its swift execu- 
tion on the other. In looking at sam- 
ples it is always wise to note the 
stock sizes (usually 32- and 48-inch 
widths) for the unit size may effect a 
great saving if used judiciously 
horizontally or vertically. The term 
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‘wall board" cannot give any idea 
of the scope of textures and finishes, 
for these embrace almost the entire 
range of other building materials, 
nor the variety in thicknesses, sizes, 
and combinations in color and tex- 
ture. For your own interest see a 
complete set of wall board samples 
in all materials. 
S 
м 

Even as the compositor is setting 
the type of these words new prod- 
ucts are being perfected, some of 
them to be on the market shortly. 
There will be new means of erection, 
new joint possibilities, additional 
finishes. The significance to the 
architect amounts to this: instead of 
conceiving a wall as merely being 
covered with an expanse of plaster 
to be decorated later, it becomes a 
surface to be designed and conceived 
in color and texture before the speci- 
fications can be written. As in all 
other elements of a building, the 
client's gain is the architect's loss in 
fee. Whereas a whole job could be 
plastered without thought of design 
or color, now both must be carefull 
considered and visualized with wall 
board. It puts another burden on 
the architect’s superintendent, too, 
for the wall board on the job must be 
shown every respect or its surface (if 
it is to be the finished wall covering) 
will be unsightly. This is merely 
mentioned in passing, and only goes 
to prove that there can be no gain 
for the architect in enlarging his 
palette without a corresponding pay- 
ment by him in designing effort and 
superintending time. 

Tt seems not unlikely that the big 
market in the immediate future will 
be concentrated on small or inex- 
pensive houses. Wall board will 
shorten the erection time, reduce 
the costs, and give the architect 
many more decorative possibilities 


CEILING 


No. I 


This is one of the simplest DOW 
usages of wall board, a 2' 
or half-width being used as HEAD 
a dado, with full 4' width | — 
above. À dado and head 
course brings the total | 
height up to a 7' window- DADO 
head. À wood cornice 
member and a metal nos- 
ing at the window-head 
are shown in the details, W 80 
but these are optional. У 1 
This drawing is more or 
less diagrammatic and can 

be elaborated at will 
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No. 2 
| 
This design assumes that | 
a stock width of 32" for | 
wall board is used, with | METAL 
joints covered by metal or | 
very flat hardwood strips. | 
The vertical members at БЕРЕД 


the window jambs and 
their. continuation to the 
base are conceived as being 
the same color as the wall 
board, although if of metal 
that would not be true. The 
design is in its simplest | i 
form and could well be im- | 
proved by bands of color [METAL | 
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In this example stock wall (SI 


No. 3 


board is scored by hori- 
zontal V-grooves. An ef- 
fective treatment in color i 
would be to paint increas- JOINT 
ingly darker tones from | Ё 
top to bottom, although on 
an inexpensive job this 
could be eliminated above 
the dado. Below the dado 
a darker color would be of 
advantage. In the detail 
the horizontal member 
above the window-heads is 
assumed to be of wood 


stss 
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than he hitherto possessed on 
"cheap" work. Formerly he was 
limited in small house interiors to 
selecting colors from a paint chart, so 
far as decoration was concerned. 
Without adding to the expense he 
can now afford to vary almost every 
room in the house even when em- 
ploying an inexpensive type of wall 
board, simply by the ingenious com- 
binations and uses to which he puts 
it. 

Granted that in every small house 
the architect cannot afford to draw 
complete elevations of every room, 
there should be some sort of stand- 
ardization possible, so that there will 
be some profit. There are endless 
schemes possible, but as a sugges- 
tion there are nine versions of typ- 
ical corners of a room, showing the 
treatment around window and door 


should have a practical affinity for 
the room it enhances—the hall a 
finish which movers and constant 
travel will not ruin by a single 
scratch, bedrooms with washable 
surfaces, living and dining rooms 
which permit pictures to be hung 
readily. 

'The designer has only to study 
the wall board problem for one hour 
before he comes to the logical con- 
clusion that it becomes a joint prob- 
lem. He can read through all the 
literature of all the wall board prod- 
ucts and be surprised that there is 
not more than passing attention 
paid to joints by ilis manufacturers. 
Some will give specifications on how 
to arrive at a flush joint by use of 
strips of material, followed by plas- 
tering and sandpapering. But on 
the whole there has in the past been 


and the use of terrazzo rightly in- 
creased as never before. The same 
may be true when the problem of the 
wall board joint has been solved 
equally well. It is interesting to 
note that companies who have re- 
ported profits in various fields with 
products to sell, have usually found 
it profitable and felt it advisable to 
employ specialized talent outside 
their organization to re-design or re- 
style their merchandise. When the 
architect scans the combination of 
moldings and decorative “tile” in- 
serts which serve as adjuncts to wall 
board, he cannot help but wonder if 
perhaps a salesman or shop superin- 
tendent was not the guiding spirit. 
Some catalogues have profiles of 
moldings which no architect could 
use if he tried, and herringbone pat- 
terns so large as to be ridiculous. 


Fig. A.—A possible solution of the joint problem is to make a feature of it by using metal (1 

through 6) or wood (7 and 8) strips. If of wood they would ай be rabbetted, as 7 and 8, and should 

be pre-painted a contrasting color before erection. Differences in thickness of wall board make 

flush joints almost impractical, and this offers a means that any workman can manage—nail- 

ing or screwing a strip in place after the wall board is up, then adding another board unit. Here 
the wall board is shown white, the strips black 


when the two do not align, on pages 
182, 184, and 186. These nine de- 
signs are not held up as the ultimate 
in beauty, but point one means the 
architect could employ in his prac- 
tice of standardizing certain wall 
treatments, one on a sheet with full 
details and specification notes. Such 
sheets could be printed as blue prints 
for the estimators, or as black-line 
prints for the client to show him 
what was contemplated. Thus there 
would be a saving in drafting costs 
for every house, so that plans should 
not cost more than if the walls had 
been plastered. It goes without 
mention that on every job there 
will be conditions where a “typical” 
corner will not apply, but either a 
small freehand addenda to the 
standard sheet may suffice, or a few 
troubled moments on the job. In 
this connection the architect does 
well to consider that the wall board 


a tendency for the manufacturer to 
feel that he was interested only in 
manufacturing units of wall board, 
without giving much thought to how 
the average mechanic on ciis jab was 
going to have a fool-proof means of 
converting material costing six cents 
a foot into an effect seemingly worth 
five times that. Lately there has 
been some activity on the part of 
the manufacturers to bevel edges so 
that joints may be made a feature, 
and at least to try to discover means 
other than clumsy battens to cover 
joints. Several companies now make 
various types of metal "trim" (ad- 
visedly very narrow !), and one wall 
board concern is about to manufac- 
ture its own metal strips. 

Not so many years ago the future 
use of terrazzo was dubious because 
when used in large unbroken areas 
it was prone to crack. Then came 
the introduction of the brass strip— 
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'The cost of making these forms and 
having but little sale for them must 
be much more expensive than em- 
ploving one of the thousands of 
architects who have good taste and 
not much work. 
VAY 
WN 

At the present time there is on the 
market a variety of metal "trim" 
products which are far too expensive 
and complicated. For one thing, in 
a small room the cost of the metal 
may be as much as that of the wall 
board, in both cases taking the ex- 
pense of installation into account. 
That directly affects the wall board 
manufacturer. In the installation of 
some of the metal trim it almost re- 
quires the precision of a watch maker 
on a large scale, and for the average 
mechanic to have horizontal joints 
meet within an accuracy of one- 
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| CEILING 


Vo. 4 


Here stock 4'-widlh wall 
board is used wilh hori 
zontal V-grooves. À cor 
nice member is out on the 
same face as reeded or 
fluted pilasters. To 
heighten the contrast be- 
tween wall surface and 
pilasters the latter might 
well be a lighter tone or 
contrasting color. Pilas- 
ter capitals could be built 
up of stock wood moldings 
and cautiously picked out 
in color 


CEILING 


Another version of the use 
of horizontal V-grooves, 
much like the preceding 
one, with the fluted pil- 
asters replaced by wider 
pilasters having V-grooves 
after the manner of quoins. 
In both these examples 
pilasters have been kept 
slightly away from the 
window jambs so that 
hangings would not ob- 
scure them. The pilasters 
might well have a different 
texture 


PILASTER | 
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The use of square panels 
can be highly successful, 
but usually it requires 
that each wall be laid out 
or that a gifted workman 
do the erecting so that por- 
tions af squares at top, 
corners, or jambs will look 
pleasing. Within any lim- 
ited area there will be a 
number of almost equally 
good arrangements. It is 
consoling to remember that 
hangings at windows will 

hide some irregularities 


sixteenth of an inch around an en- 
tire room, is expecting far too much. 
That too affects the sale of wall 
board. 

Until 
turers realize the stake they have 
in solving the joint problem the 


the wall board manufac- 


architect will have to fend for 
himself. The suggestions in Fig. A 
(wall board shown white, wood or 
metal strips black) may help to pro- 
voke better solutions. They have 
this advantage—when one unit of 
wall board is in place, it can be toe- 
nailed through the edges in certain 
thick types, then a wood or metal 
strip can be nailed abutting the edge 
in a perfectly simple way. Tr of wood 
the strip should be pre-painted, pref- 
erably with holes ааа for nails. 
The architect can design his own 
profiles, remembering they should be 
easy to miter. In Figure A all strips 
are shown as though they were of 
metal except for 7 and 8—if any 


of the other profiles should be exe- 
cuted in wood they may sometimes 
profit by having a rabbet too. 
Before the architect designs his 
own strips or moldings another pos- 
sibility (if the ones on the market 
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Fig. B.—4 dado cap of wall board is apt 
to receive hard usage which will dent it, so 
it is suggested Ihat it be capped with an 
ordinary angle with chromium finish, or 
some other store-front stock molding. The 
middle drawing shows two thicknesses, 
with varying textures and thickness for 
variety. The dado at the right with its 
sloping side faces is preferable to a mem- 
ber with right-angle sides because the 
edges formed are not as sharp and conse- 
quently not as apt to dent or crumble 


are too complicated and expensive) 
is to go through the catalogues of 
shop window fronts on the hunt for 
mien and small angles which are 
stock patterns and relatively inex- 
pensive. Figure B shows how a 
stock show-window angle and nos- 
ing can be used as a dado cap. Most 
metal products of this sort are easily 
drilled on the job. 

It seems redundant to state that 


wall board should be used as wall 
board. Yet, glancing through most 
photographs of executed work shows 
that the surface was treated as 
though it were anything but a ma- 
terial which comes in sheets usually 
at least 4 by 8 feet (this is not di- 
rected at the intelligent usage of 
small units with bevelled edges). 
Fortunately for the future of wall 
board the modern movement in 
architecture has proved that large 
areas of surface can be effectively 
used when set off with contrasting 
lines, either horizontal or vertical, 
so it should not be groping in the 
dark for the architect to find a means 
of using wall board in harmony with 
its character. Fortunately too there 
are on the market various tools 
which will easily cut grooves and 
bevels on the job. Wall board has 
too many inherent potentialities to 
have them squandered by the wide, 
clumsy battens associated with at- 
tics and basements. The latter 
treatment bespeaks the product of 
the handy man around the house” 
and gives the impression of a tem- 
porary partition, rather than any- 
thing worthy of an architect. 


NZ 


There are several practical con- 
siderations which should be taken 
into account from a design stand- 
point. As has often occurred in the 
past, when cognizance is given the 
properties 


physical and require- 


Fig. C.—While ornamental screw heads 
and washers are not on the market, И is 
worth conjuring with the idea. Screws 
would hold the board in place better than 
nails, and could be made to serve a decor- 
ative as well as a useful purpose. If the 
washers were scored, all the better, but even 
plain ones would look well under certain 
circumstances 


ments of a material it leads to a 
distinctive and often a more distin- 
guished result than trying to imitate 
the treatment of another product. 
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Referring to Figure B, the centre 
dado is shown with a thin piece of 
wall board overlaying a thicker va- 
riety. Here is a chance to vary the 
texture and the color, and thus give 
a more economical, suitable-to-the- 
material effect than would a mold- 
ing. The dado at the right in this 
same figure is shown with side sur- 
faces planed at an angle. А right- 
angle would leave edges more apt to 
dent and cramble than those result- 
ing from this slope. 

Figure C shows some screw heads 
which would serve to hold the wall 
board in place more securely than 
nails, yet would be decorative be- 
sides. The ornamental, and at the 
same time practical, effect could be 
heightened by the use of washers 
with stamped incisions. Even plein 
chromium-finished washers would be 
an asset in some designs. Instead of 
decorative screw heads it is conceiv- 
able that certain nails, having 
rounded heads instead of flat ones, 
would prove decorative. Because 
wall board has a tendency to pull 
away when only nails are ti it 


will be necessary to drive alternate 
nails at opposing angles, 7.e., one in- 


Fig. D.—MW here panels of wall board over- 
lap, such as above windows or doors, it is 
not unlikely that the ceiling divisions would 
nol coincide. To obviate this it will be 
advisable to use a horizontal ceiling facia 
to receive such offsets 


clining to the right, the next to the 
left. In Figure G, part 1 illustrates 
this. 

Modern architecture and exhibi- 
tions have pointed the way in using 
stripes and bands of color instead of 
moldings. The nine drawings on 
pages 182, 184 and 186 give some 
idea of this. At a larger scale Figure 
E. proposes that the soffits of project- 
ing facias be colored in contrast to 
the front face. One of the best ex- 
amples of how decorative can be this 
scheme of putting plain offsets to 
work is the auditorium of Paul 
Cret’s Detroit Institute of Arts. Re- 


Instead of using square 
wall board panels upright 
fashion, sometimes they 
сап effectively be tilted at 
45 degrees for a dado. In 
a low room with much un- 
broken wall space this 
treatment could be run to 
the ceiling, but wherever 
there are openings there 
will be complications. 
Vote the suggested ceiling 
soffit and the metal angle 
on the dado cap. The 
pilaster cap is stock wood 
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No. Š 


There is nothing startling- 
ly origina] about the use 
of vertical sheathing in the 
old Colonial tradition, but 
this design is included as 
a reminder that wall board 
comes in random widths 
Just for this purpose. То 
attain the effect of greater 
height omit the frieze mem- 
bers. The cornice detail is 
of triple thickness (two 
lower ones nailed together 
and planed), and the metal 
rod or rope 
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No. 9 


Just for the sake of variety 
sometimes there may be oc- 
casion where it will look 
well to have vertical V- 
grooves above a dado and 
horizontal ones below. 
Here the vertical ones are 
Shown with rhythmic spac- 
ing: two wide, then one 
narrow. The dado and 
trim are narrow metal 
strips, while the base is 
coved. A variation might 
be to use different profiles 
in upper and lower grooves 


m 
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ferring again to the humble sugges- 
tion of Figure E, the top molding of 
a simple pilaster capital, and the 
soffit of the offset Pals. can be 
picked out in a contrasting color 
from the surrounding surfaces. 
Wherever possible it will be easier 
to paint contrasting bands and 
moldings before erection than after- 
wards, as can be done where they 
are independent members. It re- 


quires only a little experimentation 
to understand why the ancients used 
this treatment of contrasting lines of 
color, and to appreciate their effec- 
tiveness in lieu of the more general 


Fig. E.— To the left in this figure is a ver- 
tical member abutting a horizontal one 
slightly set back instead of being exactly 
fush. It is usually difficult on the job to 
get such members to meet on exactly the 
same face, and therefore it is better to an- 
ticipate irregularities by designing an off- 
set, even though it be only sth or ҮЗА 
inch. The right half shows a pilaster cap- 
ital, with its cap molding a contrasting 
color, as well as all horizontal offsets 


practice of using moldings which are 
the same color as everything else. 
Often we forget that Greek moldings 
were originally highly colored, so ac- 
customed have we become to seeing 
them represented as black lines on 
white paper. 

In the nine drawings of a corner of 
a room the panels under the win- 
dows are shown solid, but actually 
they would often contain recessed 
radiators, grilles, and the like. In any 
case it would not be amiss to have 
this wall board unit overlap the 
flanking ones and thus take care of 
the joint which is likely to occur 
somewhere on that wall. 

In the nine drawings of a corner of 
a room the stool was purposely not 
lined up with the dado cap in all 
cases, In a long room this might be 
an advantage in design. Sometimes 
the reverse might be true, but in any 
case the hangings are almost certain 
to reach down below the stool and so 
help to still any qualms of conscience 
if economy in wall board height has 


prevented stool and dado from 
aligning. 

When pilasters are used flanking a 
window jamb they often are placed 
immediately adjoining the stop. 
This is as it should be if only thin 
curtains are to be used, and in most 
cases the proportion of the ensemble 
will be most pleasing. If, however, 
there are to be heavy hangings then 
the pilasters are apt to be hidden be- 
hind them, and they can advisedly 
be moved slightly to the sides of the 
jamb as in Numbers 4 and 5 of the 
room corners, page 184. Apropos of 
pilasters, Figure F shows profiles of 
several commonly used in wall-board 
construction. The point to bear in 
mind is that any sharp edge may and 
will become dented much more 


easily than a rounded surface, hence 
the reeded silhouette at the left in 
this figure will be preferable. An- 
other salient fact to remember is 
that pilasters, to be reasonable in 


Fig. G.—(1) When nailing wall board it is 
advisable to drive one nail inclined to the 
right and the next to the left, so that the 
board will not buckle out and pull the nails 
with it, as it is prone to do. [f nail heads 
be rounded they can serve decoratively 


(2) Next up the scale for holding swall 
board in place is a metal strip having a 
groove on its under side, with nails slid 
and crimped in place, spaced every few 
inches. [t is thin, flat, and excellent in ap- 
pearance, as well as simple to apply 


(3) Another metal strip on the market is 
typified in principle by this one, although 
there are a number for internal and exter- 
nal corners, etc. After a section of the 
wall board is in place the strip is shoved 
up, the screws having been installed previ- 
ously in grooves. It requires careful 
workmanship, but does result in an excel- 
lent job when well done 


(4) This strip requires most careful mark- 
ing on the wall before the under portion 
(shown by a single line just above the 
cross-hatched wall section) is screwed in 
place. This is so placed that when the wall 
board is temporarily held in position a top 
portion of the strip will snap into a middle 
open rib and so secure the two board units. 
Naturally this type is more expensive than 
the others and requires more time to install 
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expense, should not be carved, but 
fluting or reeding should extend 
from top to bottom. This is widely 
done even in wood, and there is no 
reason to dread disapproval from the 
gods of the Greeks and Romans be- 
cause they used only carved flutes on 
stone columns. 

The scope of this article has em- 
braced mainly the elements affecting 
the designer rather than the speci- 
fication writer, since the latter will 
be treated next month by W. F. 
Bartels in his monthly article on 
“Better Practice." There are a few 
constructional matters which seem 


Fig. F.—Iall board pilasters can be reed- 
ed or fluted but because the material is 
softer than wood any fine arris is apt to be 
easily dented. [n this drawing the profile 
at the left will be most serviceable. It must 
be remembered that wall board material 
should not be carved, but profiles run 
through from end to end, as is the current 
vogue for pilasters of all kinds 


necessary to mention here in passing. 
One of them is that the designer 


should know what widths of wall 


board will best suit his purpose 
(usually 32 or 48 inches is stock), as 
well as the length, and then design 
accordingly. If a 48-inch width can 
be cut in two and used as a dado, 
all well and good, rather than a 
width which will waste. In using 
sheets it is well to remember that 
most rooms are interrupted at least 
every eight feet in length, so that 
using wall board horizontally will be 
better than running them vertically 
in the old basement-attic manner. 

One last detail—the use of stencils 
should not be overlooked as a dec- 
orative possibility. But these should 
be a matter of careful design, for, 
left to his own devices, a painter 
or owner may frustrate an otherwise 
good design with meaningless, stulti- 
fying ornament. Better no stenciling 
than ill-conceived designs. Careful 
supervision on the job both as to 
color and application is absolutely 
necessary. 
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DESIGNED BY KASTNER & STONOROV AND W. POPE BARNEY 


Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 


A Critique of the Hosiery Workers' Housing 


Development in Philadelphia 
By Albert Mayer 


X Б НЕ low-rental housing development 
$ sponsored by the American Federa- 
af tion of Hosiery Workers, designed by 
SAS Kastner & Stonorov and W. Pope 
Barney is practically completed. It is the first 
sizable housing project to be finished under the 
Housing Division of PWA, and one of the very 
few labor housing projects ever built in this 
country. Though the PWA has now discarded 
its loans to limited dividend corporations, in 
favor of direct construction by the Federal 
Government, its early loans were made chiefly 
to these corporations. The American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers were the only labor group 
to build housing under the PWA—an amazing 
commentary on the indifference of labor general- 
ly to the question of low-cost housing. This is 
especially striking when it it remembered that 
a very large portion of the European housing 
since the war was carried out by labor groups, 
and that labor pressure was an important factor 
in all the housing activity. 

Before considering the project itself, a word 
must be said as to the thorough preparatory 
steps taken by the union and the architects. As 
the project was financed with funds controlled 
by the union, and as it was planned for occu- 
pancy largely by individual union members, it 


was possible to gather all relevant facts as to the 


and desires of 
whom the ev 


characteristics 
people, among 


the groups of 
entual tenants 


would be found. The findings were published 
in a pamphlet entitled “Housing of Families of 
the American Federation of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers" by W. W. Jeanes and 
Kastner & Stonorov.* 

Without here subjecting the pamphlet to a 
critical analysis, І recommend it for study, be- 
cause it begins to get close to the needs and 
habits and aspirations of the people themselves, 
as contrasted with the usual preliminary studies 
which concern themselves mainly with more or 
less abstract social and economic data. To de- 
sign livable structures, you must design sym- 
pathetically, and to design sympathetically, 
you must understand intimately the people in- 
volved. | don't mean that either the study or 
the design succeeds completely, but the ap- 
proach is there, and the design shows it. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROJECT 
Location and Area: Philadelphia, 
northeast. А block measuring 412 acres, bounded 
by Cayuga Street, Castor Avenue, Bristol Street 
and M Street. 

Size of Project: Number of apartments, 284; 
total estimated cost $1,165,000. (Of this, $1,0 395- 
000 was a loan by PWA.) Land cost, approxi- 
mately $92,000 47 cents per sq. ft. Cov erage, 


in the 


just under 3o per cent; height of buildings, 


* [n 1933 by the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of 
Social Economy and Social Research, Bryn Mawr College 
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stories and basement. 


Garages are provided for 
some 20 per cent of the apartments. 

Total Number of Rooms : 
are half-rooms accounted for by 


1085 (of these, 42 
kitchenettes 
in what are called 2*2-room apartments). 
Apartment Sizes : 74 apartments of 5 rooms. 

126 apartments of 4 rooms. 

84 apartments of 212 

bedroom, kitchenette and bath). 

Average of rooms per apartment, 3. 3.82 

Rent per Room per Month: $9.50 (as pro- 
This includes heat, hot water, electric 
current. Deducting the normal cost of electric 
current, this would mean about $8.00 per room 
for rental as ordinarily understood. However, 
the PWA appears to be demanding an account- 
ing set-up, vacancy reserve, etc., that may 
change the rent from $9.50 to $10.50. 


; rooms (living-room, 


Ce? Ave 


STwBET 


amisto 


CAYUGA втнивт 


m steer 


Plot plan of the four-and-one-half-acre block. All auto- 
mobile traffic within these boun dur ies is limited to the 
garage street al the south end of the develog ment 


Other Features : A swimming-pool, auditori- 
um, and kindergarten are provided. The build- 
ings are uniformly two rooms deep, so that every 
apartment has cross-ventilation. Orientation is 
north and south, giving east and west sun. 

Construction Cost per Room : Approximately 
$850. 

Land Cost per Room: $85. 

Average Net Room Sizes: Living-room, 170 
sq. ft.; bedroom, 120 sq. ft.; kitchen, 74 sq. ft. 

Construction : Fireproof, beam and slab in 
stone concrete. 

The project is well located. It is quite near 
the large hosiery factories, where presumably 
most tenants will find work. It is sufficiently 


near trolleys and other transportation means 
for the occasional trips to the centre of town for 
other than neighborhood shopping, and for 
amusement. [t is in a district where many 
hosiery workers already live. А new grade 
school is three blocks away; high school is 
within twenty minutes walk; churches and 
parochial schools are nearby. It adjoins the 
Juniata Park and golf course. 

There is one proviso about the appropriate- 
ness of location that is beyond the control of 
the building group. The inclusive $9.50 rental 
was determined to be a rental that the workers 
in question could pay. If raising this to $10.50, 
as proposed by PWA, puts it beyond the reach 
of the group for sili it was built, then the 
location may not be so satisfactory and the de- 
velopment will largely have missed its point. 
PWA should make arrangements so that the 
original objectives may be accomplished. 


There is a curious dualism in one's impres- 
sion of the Carl Mackley project, and this dual- 
ism is confirmed on detailed inspection and 
analysis. In its broad features it is admirable, 
æsthetically and socially. In the detailed work- 
ing out, there are many errors. Its conception 
is generous and bold, but I would say that in 
attempting to make the economies that our 
system of maldistribution of wealth makes 
necessary, the architects have in many cases 
selected the wrong ways to economy, and in- 
deed, ways that in the long run are not economi- 
cal. 

The impression of the whole is one of open- 
ness, simplicity and clarity. That is especially 
refreshing in this country, where the customary 
principle of designing around courts, even large 
courts, gives one the equally customary feeling 
of confinement. The north and south orienta- 
tion is adhered to, but the focusing influence of 
courts is retained, for offsets in the four building 
elements result in five very open courts, one of 
them the central court of the project. The small 
re-entrant courts at each end mar the feeling of 
openness, and are later seen to produce a defect 
in detailed layout. With this low-priced land, 
the device seems quite unnecessary. It is par- 
ticularly pleasant to walk around the develop- 
ment: the long vistas into it are uninterrupted 
by cross walls, yet are saved from absence of 
interest and scale by the walls flanking them. 
The façades are of variegated buff-brown terra- 
cotta, glazed, built of units somewhat larger 
than brick. The relieving elements are large 
panels of glass in casements, with recurring 
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Near the southwest corner, showing the garage entrance to the lower level, and the recreation 
roof shelter 


balconies and bay windows, the blue and brown 
colors of doors and of exposed columns at en- 
trances. The entrances at the center of M Street 
and of Castor Avenue, and the connecting ways 
are well handled. They are in scale, neither 
climbing into the pretentiousness of large orna- 
mental entrances, nor diminishing into the 


tunnel-like entrances that go by the name of 


“ 


simple modern." 

The auditorium-community center and the 
swimming-pool in front of it have the promi- 
nent place architecturally and actually that one 
should expect from a project planned by people 
virtually for themselves—a consciously active 
industrial and political group. The focal nature 
of this auditorium should be further emphasized 
by architectural and decorative means. 

Near the south end of M Street is the drive- 
way to the underground garages. This concep- 
tion is excellent: the garages are out of the way, 
and for all garages the street is crossed at but 
one point. However, one of the main advan- 
tages of the underground garages has not been 
utilized. One would have expected underground 
walkways to various points in the development, 
so as to avoid long exposed walks in inclement 
weather, but there are none. 

Some of the roofs are used for laundries, but 


the greater portion, thank heaven, is for the use 
of tenants. Just why the other low-rental hous- 
ing projects I have seen do not make the roofs 
publicly available, is a mystery to me. It fur- 
nishes an excellant play space for children, in a 
place where their noise is not disturbing to any 
one. Adults enjoy the far-flung views which 
often they cannot get from their apartments. 

So much for general esthetic impressions, 
for community facilities and for site planning. 
There remain for consideration the layouts of 
apartments, and the characteristics of con- 
struction and materials. 

As to plan. It must be said first that the 
Philadelphia building laws, which were drawn 
for the customary private row houses, impose 
almost impossible conditions for apartment- 
houses. One of the requirements is an open 
balcony on each floor, leading from the stair 
well to each pair of apartments. I am all for 
open balconies, but here they have no privacy, 
for as can be seen from the typical plan of 4- and 
§-room apartments, you are not only smack up 
against your neighbor, but visitors to either 
apartment must pass through these balconies. 

The apartment plans 1 consider bad, and 1 
call attention to the following characteristics: 

The rooms are definitely too small. I too, 
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Looking through the inner courts. The top windows light a laundry. 


up to a year ago was planning in terms of such 
small rooms, but fortunately none of the plans 
eventuated. 

[n every case one enters from the out- 
doors directly into the living-room, without in- 
termediate vestibule. This is a slight economy 
of space, but it is impossible to keep a room 
adequately warm under these conditions, and 
fuel costs will be high in the attempt to do so. 

3. In a// cases, bedrooms must be entered 
through the living- room. I don't agree with the 
extremists who feel that in low-cost housing you 
must never have this condition, because it pre- 
vents the use of the living-room for sleeping. 
But I am convinced that a good proportion of 
the apartments should have this privacy. 

4. In the small 215-гоот apartment, access 
to the bedroom is through the living-room, and 
access to the bath is through the bedroom. This 
arrangement 18 inconvenient no matter who 
occupies the apartment. 

Access to the incinerators is from the ex- 


In colar the 
variegated buff-browns of the terra-cotta units contrast with the blue of entrance doors 
and the exposed columns 


terior balconies. This is somewhat inconvenient 
in cold weather, but more important, papers and 
débris will no doubt fly around. 

Most of my notes on materials and structure 
are likewise not favorable. This certainly does 
not mean that there are not good features here, 
but simply that one assumes that except as 
noted, the essentials of good construction are 
met. Also I had in mind limiting myself to those 
items whose disposition typically is handled 
differently by different architects, so that, as a 
result of such critiques as this, architects may 
have the benefit of somebody else's experience 
of what might be called controversial items in 
a relatively new field. 1 quote a few notes: 

| like the large casement windows, but 
there is a question whether these are heavy 
enough in construction to be weathertight in 
the absence of intermediate muntins. And 
definitely, casement windows should have bot- 
tom hoppers so as to avoid drafts. 

A further question arises: as to large windows 
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for low-cost housing in this climate. There is 
extra fuel cost, and, beyond that, radiators are 
sometimes excessively large in proportion to 
room sizes. 

The exterior window-sills are formed by 
terra-cotta placed on edge, so that the joints are 
exposed. This will sooner or later lead to leaks. 
It seems a false economy have eliminated 
regular sills. 

3. The bathrooms have exposed plumbing, 
both risers and stacks, and traps and branches 
on the ceiling. The effect is unpleasant, and 
there will probably be trouble from vermin. The 
tub is placed across the bathroom under the 
window, making the window difficult of access. 
As the tub is shorter than the room, there is a 
black marble shelf to take up the difference; 
this is ugly, and is an annoyance for mainte- 
nance. 

4. The kitchens are attractive in appearance, 
especially the cupboard units finished in enamel. 
There is dining space in the kitchens. However, 
there is no washtub, so that it is difficult or im- 
possible to wash the smaller garments which it 
is often desired to do within the apartment with- 
out troubling to walk up to the roof. The cost 
of combination sink and tub would have been 


two and 
rooms, 


The typical 
four-room 
apartment. 


All of these 


are located on 


third floors 


apar 


located 


i 
D . > ЕН 
little more than the sink and drainboard alone. apartment, eco noou } Hd 
of which s 
there is CIC 
a limited ; HH | 
number. Note $ i | 


А typical 
apartment of 


in both 
the small and 
the larger size. 
Al! are on the 
ground floor 


the second and 


4 typical 
Jfive-room 
“tment, 
These are 


first, second, 


and third floors 
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Summarizing, I would say that in general 
approach and in spirit this is a fine piece of work. 
One experiences a feeling of uplift when seeing 
it for the first time. But in the arrangement of 
space into apartments and rooms, and in the 
determination of where to economize in materials 
and arrangements, | must conclude that the 
development does not live up to its general 
promise. 


| cannot refrain from quoting a sage and sad 
comment from the renting pamphlet, which 
epitomizes the dilemma of low rental housing: 
“A person with understanding will manage the 
community but he cannot allow non-payment 
of rent without endangering the success of the 
community standards.... Although a sym- 
pathetic outlook will be maintained toward this 
problem, the stability of this community can- 
not be disturbed by faults in other branches of 
society in the outside turbulent world." This is 
really the crux of the matter. By "faults in 
society in the turbulent world," is meant in- 
adequacy of wages and in security of their con- 


A special 


four-room 


Te 


the large 
living-room 
and its bay 
window 


a half 


on the 
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mistakes 
down, 


the made were 
pare pare down to 
the people could afford the 
housing offered. In the particular case 
Juniata, the rents that prospective tenants 
could afford were definitely known from surveys, 
so that the economic problem for the architects 
was rigidly fixed. Some of the mistakes 
architectural and should have been avoided 
any case, and some of them are false economies. 
But most of the faults were adopted as ex- 
pedients to cut down first cost. These—or 
similar ones—are caused by the interest rate, by 
the amortization rate, and by the wages 


tinuance. Most of 
made in order to 


reach a point where 


are 


of 


of 


hosiery workers. This all-important situation 
is beyond the architect; it is for the govern- 
ment to remedy. Since the limited-dividend 
corporation days of Juniata, the PWA has gone 
some distance in this direction, in connection 
with rates on the housing projects which its own 
corporation is building. Further discussion of 
this would be beyond the purview of this critique. 
But it may be the architect is in the best position 
to demonstrate this inexorable interrelationship, 
and he should try to convince all and sundry 
to improv e 15, for only so can he be free to create 
homes in which he and his community can take 
pride. 


Below, upper left illustration, a typical laundry, located on the roof. A 


bank of overhead doors opens the whole side of this room. 


corner is an electrical dryer. 


The lower left illustration shows the underground garage street. 


In the far 


Garages 


are not individually partitioned—they are divided in threes, each space 
of course having its own overhead door. 


A detail from the street side. 


Stairs in five towers open upon the recessea 


balconies, and from each of these one enters two apartments. 
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Ihe Miami Airport 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TERMINAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by Gerecke-Pan American Photo Service 


An airplane view of the airport, showing the 

relation of the building to the land and to the 

hangars. Covered passageways lead directly 

from the building to the outgoing and incoming 

planes. Ramps on either side serve for moving 
planes to the hangars 


ШЕШ | muse | - 
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As the general plan at 
the left shows, the 
building has been con- 
structed on made land 
projecting out into the 
water. All planes 
coming into this air- 
port are aquaplanes 


Entrance to and exit 
from all planes is 
from the basement 
level, with a wide cor- 
ridor running through 
the building, to allow: 
the service to be re- 
versed if desired 


Dé AN + 


The second floor is de- 
voted to a dining-room 
and bar, the former 
adjoining a service 
kitchen. The dining- 
room overlooks the 
water, opening upon a 
deck upon which tables 
may also be spread 


There is a surprisingly 
large number of acces- 
sories necessary in an 
airport, particularly 
on the coast or border. 
United States Cus- 
toms, Immigration 
and Health offices, also 
a Post Office, will be 
seen on the main floor 
plan 
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The building is of steel-frame construction with tile 

walls covered with stucco. The floors are of concrete. 

The exterior stucco is a cream color, and all metal 

sash and doors are painted a dark blue. The topmost 

pent-house block of the composition houses a solar 

heating System which is supplemented by other heat 
when necessary 
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End of a passageway leading to the planes. Note the sliding canopy roof extension 


Main entrance doors are of bronze in a dull gold fin- 
ish. The band of lettering and decoration at the top 
is cast concrete in cream against a gold background 
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The main waiting-room, around which, on the upper 
level, runs a balcony. Walls are of light gray ; floor 
and ticket office counter are of brown tile. A painted 
frieze recalls the history of aviation, and the ceiling 
and ceiling beams are decorated with symbolic forms 
and signs of the zodiac in dark blue, light gray, and 
silver. The decorative painting is by Barnet Phillips. 
The circular revolving globe is of metal in a dark blue 
background. It is am accurate instrument, actually 
in use for determining movements of planes 
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The dining-room on the second floor. Walls 
are light gray, and the ceiling decorated very 


simply in gray and blue. Here again. the floor 


is of brown tile. Although the airport is at some 

distance from the city of Miamt, it ts said that 

this dining-room is the popular gathering place 
of the community at the dinner hour 
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The deck roof outside of the dining-room where, in 

favorable weather, the tables are also spread. The 

color scheme of the building is in keeping with the 

brilliance of sky, sand, and sea in its cream color, 
dark blue, and gold 
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Above are two pictures showing the be- 
fore-and-after effects in Faeckel’s fur 


shop. At the left the room is shown 
lighted by five 300-watt blue "daylight" | 
lamps surrounded each by thirteen 50- 1 
watt incandescent lamps. In the new 


Daylight 


solution the fixtures are the combination 
type in which incandescent lamps and 
mercury vapor lamps are used together in 


the production of approximately white 
Р light. Below is the cross-section of the 
| | fixture 
|| 
UN j 3 
м / 


to Order 


By Eugene Clute 


SO ETWEEN three and four times as 
Z B N* much light for about 10 per cent 
eh more electric current, is the startling 
yk% result of the recent installation of new 
lighting fixtures in Jaeckel's fur shop on Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Furthermore, the new 
light so closely approximates daylight that the 
goods are seen practically as well as though they 
were shown under strong natural daylight, 
virtually in their true colors. This is an im- 
portant consideration, of course, where wearing 
apparel is sold, especially if it is to be worn out- 
of-doors. 

Several methods of lighting had been tried 
in this store in an effort to supplement the day- 
light from the windows and to provide a sub- 
stitute for it when necessary. At the time the 
new installation was made this section of the 
store was lighted by five ceiling fixtures; each 
contained one 300-watt blue "daylight" lamp 
surrounded by thirteen inside-frosted 5o-watt 
incandescent lamps. The resulting light was 
far from satisfactory in color, it was not suf- 
ficiently strong, and there was objectionable 


glare from the exposed lamp bulbs. Each of 
these five fixtures consumed 950 watts of 
current—a total of 4750 watts—and the net 
result was an average illumination of only 3 
foot-candles, which was wholly inadequate. 

The new installation consists of five fixtures 
hung in place of the old ones. They consume 
a total of only соо watts more current and the 
average illumination is 11 foot-candles, which 
permits customers to see the goods clearly. Also, 
there is no glare, but softly diffused, well dis- 
tributed illumination, for the new lighting is 
indirect. 

The secret lies in the fact that the new 
fixtures are of the combination type in which 
incandescent lamps and mercury vapor lamps 
are used together, the red and orange toned 
light of the former being supplemented by the 
blue, green, yellow, and violet of the latter, in 
the production of visually white light that very 
closely approximates the color of daylight. This 
is accomplished by addition instead of sub- 
tractual filtration, as is the case where the light 
from an incandescent filament is passed through 
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In the Women’s Outdoor Wear Sa- 


lon of John Wanamaker’s Phila- 
de Iphia Store, combination lighting 
is supplied from the pylons in the 


greenish blue glass to hold back the ex- 
cess of red and orange. The familiar 
“daylight” lamp cepends upon subtrac- 
tion; the blue glass of its bulb absorbs 
and wastes one-third of the light that 
emanates from the filament in the proc- 
ess of effecting a partial correction. This 
lost light is paid for in terms of watts on 
the electric biil. 

The combination of incandescent and 
mercury vapor light is applicable in 
everyday practice to innumerable ordi- 
nary lighting problems. ‘The combination 
fixtures can be hung like ordinary fix- 
tures and connected to old wiring when 
it is of sufficient capacity. They operate 
on the usual 110-120 volt lighting cur- 
rent, through the medium of auxiliary 
apparatus which can be, and often is, 
incorporated in the fixture. 

[n the case of the fixture in Jaeckel's, 
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four 


corners of the room. Below 
there is a plan and longitudinal sec- 
tion of a pylon. John T. Windrim, 
architect 


the auxiliary 1s enclosed in the metal 
canopy next to the ceiling. Such fixtures 
may be self-contained and may have al- 
most any design character that the archi- 
tect may desire to harmonize with the 
interior the building. Those in 
Jaeckel's are of the metal-louver type 
and each contains one 7ç50-watt incan- 
descent lamp surrounded by a 300-watt 
circular mercury tube lamp. The ar- 
rangement is shown by a diagram here- 
with (page 203). 
А very different application of the 
same principle of combining mercury 
vapor and incandescent lamps i is found 
in the designing room of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., in New 
Y ork City. This room, which is хийг оп 
the roof of a comparatively low build- 
ing, is at the bottom of a canyon formed 
by the tall buildings on either side, 


of 


one 


of which contains the offices and show- 
rooms of the firm. It never receives 
enough daylight, though it has a series 
of saw-tooth skylights, like those on the 
roof of a textile weaving shed, the glass 
areas being in the vertical portions. 
That the daylight received would be 
inadequate was recognized from the 
outset, and supplementary artificial 
lighting was provided. This consists of 
four trough fixtures, each containing 
three 450-watt mercury vapor lamps 
and twelve 200-watt incandescent 
lamps, three of which are "daylight" 
blue. Porcelain-enameled reflectors 
project the light against the slanting 
white painted ceiling surface above, 
from which it is reflected directly 
downward upon the designers’ cases 


The oval restaurant, which also is in John | 
Wanamaker's Philadelphia Store, re- 
It is given the | 
cheerfulness of an outside room by four | 
dummy windows glazed with pebbled | 


ceives no natural light. 


H 


glass, back of which are combination 


and drawing-boards. There are, conse- 
quently, no shadows, and the even dis- 
tribution of light throughout the room 
prevents the eyestrain which occurs 
when a working surface is brightly il- 
luminated in a room that is otherwise 
dimly lighted—as is usually the case 
where localized illumination ‘s em- 
ployed. The skylights face the north, 
and the artificial light matches and 
blends with the natural north light. It 
is of sufficient intensity so that no vari- 
ation is noticed as the strength of the 
natural light varies. The average il- 
lumination is 26 foot-candles. Draw- 
ings and a photograph herewith show 
this installation. 

There are two interesting installa- 
tions of this type of combination light- 


mercury vapor and incandescent lamps 
producing the illusion of daylight. 
effect is heightened by the warm tone of 
the light from the central ceiling fixture, 
which contains only incandescent lamps. 


The 


John T. Windrim, architect 
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ing in the John Wanamaker Store in Philadel- 
phia. In the women's outdoor wear salon the 
lighting is from pylons in the four corners of the 
room, each of which contains two 300-watt mer- 
сигу vapor tubes and twenty-four 75-watt in- 
candescent lamps. The light i is projected hori- 
zontally from all sides, as well as reflected from 


5/0726 ELEVATION. 


In the designing- 
room of Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet 
Company the 
amount of day 
light received is 
insufficient, and 
supplementary 
artificial lighting 
is provided as il- 
lustrated herewith in the photograph, section and detail 


MERCURY VAPOR — Су 


DETAIL f TROUGH 


the ceiling, and it is of daylight color, so that the 
lighting conditions under which tha garments 
will be worn out-of-doors are closely ` approxi- 
mated. 

The oval restaurant in the same store, 
which receives no natural light, is given the 
cheerfulness of an outside room by four mun 
windows glazed with pebbled glass; back « 
these are combined mercury vapor and incan- 
descent lamps to produce the illusion of day- 
light. This effect is heightened by the warm 
tone of the light from the central ceiling 


A showroom in the Kensington office of the Philadelphia Electric Company. 
Here are luminaires combining mercury vapor and incandescent lighting with 
their approximation of daylight 
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fixture, which contains only incandescent lamps. 

A form of combination luminaire that 
suitable, with modifications to bring it into 
harmony with the architecture, for use in a 
wide variety of rooms such as stores, banks, 
show rooms, theatre lobbys and entrance halls 
of office buildings, is used in the show room at 
the Kensington Office of the Philadelphia 
Electric C ompany. It is a flat box of alabaster 
diffusing glass in a metal framework. Each 


1S 


windows into the portion that depends mainly 
upon artificial light from these combination 
fixtures. 

These fixtures demonstrate that the auxiliary 
apparatus can be neatly incorporated in the 
design of the fixture itself, for it is housed in the 
central square part. As some of the incandes- 
cent lamps in each of these fixtures are on a 
separate circuit, it is possible to tone the color 
of the light by varying the proportions of in- 


4 detail in the showroom of an electric light 

company in Allentown, Pa— another ex- 

ample of combination lighting, with the 
luminaires close to the ceiling 


unit contains four 450-watt mercury vapor tubes 
and thirteen soo-watt incandescent lamps. 
Semi-indirect fixtures are employed in the 
large show room of the Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company. Each contains a 450-watt mercury 
vapor tube, bent in a rectangle, four 300-watt 
incandescent lamps, and four 60-watt incan- 
descent lamps in the bottom bowl. The quality 
of this illumination matches the daylight which 
pours in through the large windows at the 
front, so well that they blend perfectly and no 
change can be observed as one passes from the 
portion of the room that is lighted by the 


Showroom of the Philadelphia Gas Works 

Company, in which luminaires of con- 

siderable size are hung from the ceiling to 
serve both directly and indirectly 


candescent light in the mixture, using a cold 
north light color in summer and a sunshine 
effect in winter. 

Usually, of course, fixtures of special design 
meet the requirements best, and frequently this 
combination lighting can be used best in built- 
in light sources incorporated in the architecture. 
Technical assistance would be advisable for 
architects working out any such designs. 

In all of the luminaires described above the 
mercury vapor lamps are those made by the 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Company and 
the fixtures were made by the Voigt Company, 
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The new high-inten- 
lamp made бу the 
Westinghouse Lamp 
Company produces 
approximately 35 lu- 
mens per watt 


licensees, Philadelphia, Pa. The incandescent 
lamps are all standard Mazda lamps, excepting 
the blue lamps, which are “daylight” Mazdas. 

Combination luminaires designed upon the 
same principle of combining light from in- 
candescent and mercury vapor lamps but in 
which a different type of mercury vapor lamp 
is used are now being employed. This is the 
new Westinghouse high-intensity mercury lamp, 
which is only 1234 in. long by 2 in. in diameter, 
but delivers about 15,000 lumens of light and 
consumes only 400 watts of current—an 
efficiency of about 35 lumens 
per watt, as compared with the 
output of approximately 15 to 20 
lumens per watt obtainable from 
incandescent lamps. Its light, be- 
ing of the characteristic mercury 
light color, is rich in the violet 
blue and green in which light from 
the ordinary incandescent lamp is 
deficient; therefore it combines 
well with the latter to produce 
light of a quality similar to day- 
light, by mixing them in about 
equal quantities. 

This high-intensity mercury 
lamp screws into à mogul socket. 
Its normal burning position is base 
up, but lamps for base-down burn- 
ing are obtainable. It must be 
used in a vertical position. 

This lamp has two bulbs, one hy 
within the other. The inner tube { 


sity mercury - vapor 


The Ford Motor таня 


One of the luminaires used in the Ford Building at Л 

Century of Progress Exposition. The auxiliary ap- 

paratus for high-intensity mercury-vapor lamps is in 
the top of the housing 


is of a special glass to withstand the high tem- 
perature generated in operation, and the outer 
tube is a heat-insulating jacket to ensure the 
complete vaporization of the mercury. It also 
protects the inner structure. The amount of 
mercury is so gauged that when it is completely 
vaporized the desired pressure within the tube 
is secured. À small amount of pure argon gas is 
added in the arc tube to facilitate starting the 
lamp. 

An outstanding installation using these new 
high-intensity mercury vapor lamps in com- 
bination with Mazda lamps was that in the 
Ford Motor Company building at the Century 
of Progress Exposition. 


s Building at À Century of Progress 
Exposition, where an approximation of daylight was produced 


high-intensity mercury vapor lamps combined with incan- 


descent lamps. Albert Kahn, Inc., architect 
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HAVE been thinking that follow- 
ing, austerely, primly, conscienti- 
ously, the lure of modern or con- 
temporary architecture 18 to some 
extent an intellectual pursuit. It is 


urged by and based upon a lot of 


and whereas’s and where- 
fore's. It is the result of a number 
of logical steps, which carry one 
reasonably from axiom A to fact B 


ergo's 


to conclusion C, by inescapable 
steps of deduction. 

There is a certain calculated 
primness about it, by which its 


rightness and propriety can be 
established and run back step by 
step to the pure white light of truth. 
Those logical steps are in theory 
very precious to most of the Scan- 
danaphiles who operate and design 
in modern. The pedigree of their 
art is of value to them. They wish 
it understood that thev tolerate 
under their roof-tree no uncertain 
processes of thought, no wavering 
nor immature excuse for beauty. 
They keep their heads up, their 
eyes open wide. There is no absent 
or distant expression in their gaze. 


They stride forward, earnestly 
awake. No dreams in their pano- 
rama! No distant gazing! They 


have truth in their bosoms and they 
cannot permit their minds to wander 
from it. 

All of which is a sturdy base for 
any art or profession or undertaking. 
Truth! Clear, white-lighted truth! 


What foundation could be more 
admirable. 
But what is it they say about 


truth? Naked. Fine, admirable, 
desirable—but naked! And doesn't 
it seem to you sometimes when you 
look at some of the Moderne archi- 
tecture that it has taken on too 
much of the bareness of Mother 
'Truth and not enough of the other 
qualities ? 

I don't mean a seductive, Lady- 
Godiva nudity. But rather a sur- 
prised-in-its-B.V.D's sort of thing. 
It hasn't got the last layer on. 

Whether that is an adverse 
criticism or simply a clear state- 
ment of the aim of this new pro- 
cedure in architectural design, 1 
could not begin to say. The subject 
is not simplified and coordinated in 
my mind to that extent. 

The style —if it be one—appears, 
from the seat I occupy, to have 
reached a temporary state of para- 
dox. It was started as verbal archi- 
tecture, being, ав I havesaid, basedon 
a series of logical deductions and ob- 
servations concerning functions, new 


The 
Reflecting 
Pool 


needs unconnected with old forms 
and the like. There came there- 
after the period of pencil-pushing 
to develop a tangible expression for 
the verbal theory. The tangible 
expressions came in profusion. À 
rather curious state of mind came 
also. The designers in Moderne 
began more or less to slur over the 
reasons for being different from 
traditional architecture and to em- 
phasize and underline mere differ- 
ence as being a desirable thing. 

Thus there is the element of 
paradox. The stvle, based on logic 
and verbal exposition, has become 
wordless. The first set of pencil- 
pushers evolved a series of designs 
which were logical developments of 
certain almost hard and fast ideas. 
These series of designs at once 
ceased to be the outward signs of a 
definite creed. The followers of the 
cult said, “These designs have a 
certain facial expression. We will 
develop that.” They cast aside the 
hard and fast ideas of the creed and 
groped about the expression. Every 
now and then they found a motive 
or a detail which seemed to be in 
character and all they could say 
about it was, "I feel it. It's in the 
groove. I can't say anything else." 

Ї have considerable admiration 
for the workers in the style. I wish 
it might be my privilege to corral 
a few of them one day and evolve 
a few generalizations to act as a 
primer of this new architectural 
movement. 

There is one very definite hin- 
drance to their efforts, from my 
way of thinking. In their eager- 
ness to catch and fix the character- 
istic expression of the style, they 
have had this involuntary aversion 
to historic motives of any kind. A 
tried and true architectural detail 
throws them off, drags them back 
out of the plane in which they 
work, confuses them. 

If the traditional design of win- 
dow-panes requires the panes to be 
higher than the width, that dis- 
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tracts them. They make the panes 
less high than the width so as not 
to recall the past. It is done, 
apparently with a deliberate effort 
at disassociation rather than by the 
urge of design. 

Thus you have them eliminating 
the studied achievements of the 
past, because of their own unsteadi- 
ness in their own sphere. What we 
ought to do is to get them into an 
assured state of mind so they are 
certain, or more certain, of the 
things which express their style. 
Then they will be free to accept 
and adapt the big achievements of 
other days. 

Moderne will then appear to be 
more prolific. As it is, it has only 
the motives and details of modern 
devising. It would be more ver- 
satile if its workers were not fearful 
of duplicating the dreaded things of 
the past. 

That accounts for its meagerness. 
It is sparse, bare, naked, because 
human ingenuity is simply not u 
to the task of devising enough 
brand-new ideas (without recalling 
past ideas) to cover the surface. 

And that, in a word, is the 
present fault with the new style. 
There is needed an architectural 
Mussolini, who will establish and 
crystallize the style and say to the 
design-evolvers, ' Now, boys, we've 
decided on what this style as a 
style ought to look like. From now 
on, we will let in a few sound and 
mellow motives which in the past 
have made architecture look like an 
art and which in the future will 
help Moderne architecture look like 
an art." 

Then we can get some of these 
contemporary l'm-positive-I'm- 
right boys to thaw out a little and 
take architecture as an art dating 
from соо or боо B.C. to the present, 
rather than from 1920 to the 
present. It would give them so 
much more of a relaxed feeling. 

They wouldn't be so constricted. 
Every old beautiful architectural 
motive (and really there are many 
such, take my word for it) would 
not for them have a “ Keep-off-the- 
Grass" sign attached. I should 
think they would feel so much more 
free and unbound. They could 
dream and invite their souls with- 
out fear of being contaminated by 
the influence of Michelangelo and 
Sansovino and those other fellows 
who never subscribed to Moderne. 

They would enjoy architecture so 
much more. 
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KINDERGARTEN CHATS ON ARCHITEC 
TURE, EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY. 
By Louis Suttivan. Edited and introduced by 
CLaupE F. BRAGDON. 256 pages, 614 by ois 


inches. Illustrations from photographs. Law- 
rence, Kan.: 1934: Scarab Fraternity Press. 
$2.50. 


The Scarab Fraternity, a professional group of 
which Louis Sullivan was an honorary member, 
places the whole profession of architecture and its 
student body, now and for years to come under a 
heavy debt. Louis Sullivan’s " Kindergarten Chats” 
contained the real meat of his philosophy. They 
were published weekly for a year in an bonis jour- 
nal, so that they have been until now almost lost 
to the world. Through George G. Elmslie, who 1s 
Sullivan's literary executor, aided by the sympathetic 
and skilful editorial services of Claude Bragdon, 
“Kindergarten Chats" now takes its place among 
the classics of architectual literature. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITEC- 
'TURE. Part III, RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 
By Rexrorp NEwcoMB. 193 pages, 814 by 1012 
inches. Pamphlet binding. New York: 1934: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $3. 

Professor Rexford Newcomb, of the University of 
Illinois, has been using these outlines in his classes 
for some years. The present volume is a revised and 
enlarged form of Part III, dealing concisely and in a 
well-balanced manner with Renaissance architecture 
in various countries. The book is arranged for class- 
room use, obviating the necessity for burdensome 
notes in lectures. 


SERVICE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LIGHT 
METALS AND THEIR ALLOYS. Prepared by 
Subcommittee VII of Committee B-7 on Light 
Metals and Alloys, Cast and Wrought, American 
Society of Testing Materials. 33 pages, 6 by 9 
inches. Philadelphia: 1934: American Society for 
Testing Materials. 50 cents. 

Data concerning aluminum and magnesium and 
their alloys—metallurgical characteristics, their re- 
quirements, surface protection, and the like. 


BOOK OF THE SCHOOL. Department of Archi- 
tecture, University of Pennsylvania, 1874-1934. 
By the Architectural Alumni Society. 213 pages, 
714 by 10 inches. Illustrations from photographs 
and drawings. Philadelphia: 1934: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. $3. 

With such men as Edwin Bateman Morris, Lei- 
cester B. Holland, Paul Cret, Dean Laird, George S. 
Koyl, and Donald M. Kirkpatrick having a hand in 
the preparation of this story of an architectural 
school, its interest and charm of presentation is as- 
sured. Not only will all Pennsylvania men treasure 
this volume, but architects generally will want to 
give it a place on their favored bookshelves. Fol- 
lowing the story of the school there is a generous 
section of photographic plates illustrating represen- 
tative work of the best known among the alumni. 


ACUSTICA APPLICAT ALL' ARCHITETTURA. 
Ву C. MARCHESI Caprai. 280 pages, 834 by 1034 
inches. Illustrations from plans and diagrams. 
Cloth pamphlet binding. Milano, Italy: 1934: 
Ulrico Hoepli Editore. L. 50. 

A volume, written in Italian only, devoted to the 
science and practical application of acoustics to 
architectural forms. 


А. S. Т. M. TENTATIVE STANDARDS—1934. 
1257 pages, 6 by 9 inches. Illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs. Philadelphia: 1934: 
American Society for Testing Materials. Cloth, 
$8; heavy paper cover, $7. 


ART IN AMERICA IN MODERN TIMES. 
Edited by Нотсев Cant and ALFRED Н. Barr, 
Jr. Foreword by Е. A. WHITING. тоо pages, 914 
by 1214 inches. Illustrations from photographs, 
including g plates in full color. New York: 1934: 
Reynal & Hitélicodk, Inc. $1.50. 

This volume was prepared in combination with 
an educational radio program sponsored by museums 
and other organizations, broadcast through the pres- 
ent winter. The book supplements these talks in its 
text and illustrations on painting, кири archi- 
tecture, stage design, photography, and the motion 
picture. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE OUTDOOR WEATHER- 
ING OF METALS AND METALLIC COAT- 
INGS. 113 pages, 6 by 9 inches. Illustrations 
from graphs and photographs. Pamphlet bind- 
ing. Philadelphia: 1934: American Society for 
Testing Materials. $1.25, heavy paper cover; 
31.50, cloth. 


LIGHT IN ARCHITECTURE AND DECORA- 
TION, 1934. 116 pages, 6 by 9 inches. Illustra- 
tions from photographs.  Pamphlet binding. 
New York: 1934: Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, 29 West 39th Street. 

The annual publication of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society. More and more, the profession is 
coming to expect among the illustrations in these an- 
nual volumes, the most interesting solutions of the 
vear in problems concerning the proper relationships 
of architecture and lighting. 


THE MATERIALS OF THE ARTIST AND 
THEIR USE IN PAINTING, WITH NOTES 
ON THE TECHNIQUES OF THE OLD MAS- 
TERS. By Max Doerner. Translated by 
EUGENE NEUHAUS. 432 pages, 534 by 814 

inches. Illustrations 


from des iei and 
paintings. New York: 1934: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. $3.75. 


Here is a record of research into techniques, 
which has all of the marks of thoroughness that we 
expect in the work of the German scientist. The 
work covers grounds, pigments, oil binders, tempera, 
pastels, water-colors, frescoes, peculiarities of tech- 
niques, and restoration of easel pictures. 
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THE SORT OF THING THAT BRINGS INTO USE THE ROVING ARCHITECT’S 
NOTEBOOK OR CAMERA—A GOOD IDEA OR AN ODD ONE 


HE heavy arch as an entrance 
motif 15 apparently rather pop- 
ular among the contemporary archi- 
tects of Holland. In this church at 


Amsterdam, the ring joints in the 
brick arch are deeply raked. Notice 
the way in which the barrel-vaulted 
vestibule is lighted by the stained- 
glass arch over the doors. 


$ 
"THE photograph herewith, sent 


to us from a Shanghai corre- 
spondent, illustrates no windowless 
department store, no storage ware- 
house, such as the Chinese might 


have adapted from present-day ideas 
in our Western civilization. Those 
who know China will recognize the 
custom that prevails over there by 
which the contractors cover the 
framework of their new buildings 


r jË 


with bamboo matting. The idea 
seems to be that the pedestrian 
must be fully protected from the 
danger of falling objects. Perhaps 
at that it is cheaper than public 
liability insurance. 


E 


! OST auction rooms and com- 

mercial exchanges are noted 
эғіпсіраПу for their noise. Here, 
lisent is one in the new municipal 
fruit and vegetable market of Am- 
sterdam where most of the noise is 
eliminated. The produce 18 ex- 
hibited before the auction in room 


MENT 


тоет 


‘ere line 


skole auchs voor 


unt vepeats y 


No. 1. Then items are wheeled out 
into the pit for bids. On the wall 
facing the seats is a large dial with 
illuminated numbers from one to 
one hundred. The highest number is 
first illuminated, representing the 

rice. It thereupon esci until a 
Dover presses a button at his seat. 
This stops the dial, and flashes his 
seat number on the board, and the 
sale is made. Each telephone booth 
at the top of the pit also has a but- 
ton, so that bidding may be done 
from the booth while watching the 
board and speaking to office or client 
at the same time. 
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“THE modernists in England are, 

for the most part, fairly re- 
strained in their development of the 
new forms. Here is a good example 


in the doorway of the Nurses’ Home 
on Guilford Street, London, where 
Stanley Halland Easton& Robertson 
haveutilized the flashingon theslight- 
ly projecting marquise to gain a dec- 
orative feature. Incidentally, the 
manner of stopping the rustication 
on the curve of the reveal is inter- 
esting. The door is lacquered in 
bright emerald green. 


+ 


 WEDISH architects show a curi- 
ous combination of rugged, sim- 
ple materials with unusual motifs, in 
their doorways. In this doorway in 


Stockholm, the walls are of gray 
stucco, the steps granite. Note the 
use of the door number as a minor 
spot of decoration just above the 
granite cheeks. 


AMSTERDAM has a restaurant 
£ А in which zic he tables i 

in which service to the tables is 
not only on the first floor, but on the 


second floor and on the sidewalk as 
well, with a not uncommon problem 
of providing satisfactory lighting. 
'This has been solved by putting the 
upstairs tables at low windows, with 


Set. 


curtains and clear glass. The main 
part of the room, however, is lighted 
by the slightly obscured glass above 
this line. On the ground floor, the 
marquise with its usual darkening of 
the first story is supplemented by a 
clerestory of prism glass above it. 


de 


A GUAIRA, Venezuela, has some 
particularly interesting street 
paving. It is structurally sound and 
its surface in good condition after 
centuries of use. It is a pleasing 


series of patterns, formed by the use 
of various sizes of stones. [n thick- 
ness the paving varies from 15” to 
18", and the individual stones meas- 
ure from 2" to §” in width, and from 
4" to 12" in length. 


HESE]Dutch architects do not 
balk at the use of color, even 
though the northern countries are 
supposed to be rather drab in gen- 
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eral effect. Here is a doorway to a 
school at Hilversum in which the 
colors used by W. M. Dudok, archi- 
tect, are indicated on the sketch. 


UTCH architects of today are 
making much more use of grow- 
ing plants in the design of their 
buildings. Here are two examples of 
their use by W. M. Dudok. The 


lan to the left shows a flower bed 
in the interior of a school at Hilver- 
sum. Atthe right, the section shows 
the use of scarlet geraniums growing 


in a specially formed window-sill of 
the Town Hall at Hilversum. The 
photograph further illustrates this 
feature. 


N the Gebouw Vrije Universiteit, 

Amsterdam, an attempt has been 
made to secure the maximum 
amount of light in the classrooms 
and laboratories, but with a mini- 
mum of sunlight, the latter being a 
disturbing element. The windows 
are divided into two parts, the upper 
one having prism glass set almost 
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Hush with the outside wall. This 
gives a strong reflection from the 
ceiling, and deep penetration. In 
the lower portion, die glass is clear, 
and is set back in a deeper reveal. 


HE outdoor terrace, whether 
paved with brick, flagstone, 
slate, or tile, does not always offer a 
perfect plane. The four-legged chair 


has to be moved about until all four 
feet are in contact. Otto Nieder- 
moser, in Profil gets around this 
very neatly by designing a three- 
legged chair. 


+ 


C! IRACAO lies in the Trade Wind 
belt off the north coast of Vene- 
zuela. Consequently the chimneys 
all face the same way, each having a 
cap which is closed on the top and 
open on only one side—the south- 


west, as it happens, since the Trade 
Wind comes from the northeast. 
"Throughout the island the architec- 
ture shows Dutch influence, with a 
lesser degree of Spanish, which you 
may or may not be able to discern in 
these chimney caps. 


Monday, ‘January 28.—Harrie T. Lin- 
deberg, who was one of the judges of the 
Beaux-Arts Institute’s recent problems, 
An Embassy for the United States in 
Russia, was feeling somewhat dejected 
today, not over the results of the compe- 
tition, but over the fact that the program 
really gave the student a very hazy con- 
cept of what an embassy is. Lindeberg, 
who has designed the group of buildings 
that we hope shortly to build in Moscow, 
points out the fact that an embassy is 
not necessarily the residence of an am- 
bassador; there is the chancery, where 
government business is transacted, and 
there is the ambassador’s residence, not 
to mention other elements of the scheme, 
such as quarters for the diplomatic staff, 
clerical force, and others; moreover, that 
an ambassador's residence is not neces- 
sarily a casino, built for constant enter- 
tainment, since customarily he gives but 
one large public dinner a year, and that a 
buffet one; that the residence of an am- 
bassador is the home of a cultured gen- 
tleman who lives necessarily, or by pref- 
erence, upon a certain scale, that he 
needs servants, and that he needs ser- 
vants’ quarters. Judging from the re- 
sults of the Beaux-Arts competition, 
there were few students who grasped 
these fundamentals. 


Wednesday, January 30.—R. P. Dodds 
in from Youngstown, Ohio, bringing 
word of what sounds like a real attempt 
on the part of a community to build 
some houses of modern fireproof mate- 
rials at a cost that seems for the first 
time to have come down to earth. It is 
a subsistence homestead scheme, but the 
one-acre units are scattered about the 
outskirts of the community rather than 
being grouped. The story is that the 
house, designed by Cook & Canfield, of 
concrete block ashlar, steel joists and 
windows, and tile roof, is one of five 
rooms, to sell, with an acre of ground, for 
$5,000 or less. I hope we may have more 
detailed news of this later. 


Thursday, January 31.—Titles II and 
III of the National Housing Act, which 
promised so much in putting the first 
mortgage upon a firm foundation, have 
met a stumbling-block in the form of 
state laws. There are various statutory 
limitations upon loans and investments 
by investing institutions, and these laws 
prevent the institutions and the people 
they serve from benefiting fully in the 
national housing program. Three states 
have already removed these limitations 
—New York, Ohio, and Louisiana. The 
governors of others are, for the most 
part, urging the passage of the necessary 
legislation. The architects, individually 
and in organizations, may be able to 
help the cause by getting behind this 
movement. 


Friday, February r.—We are inclined 
to believe that all of our present-day 
problems are new ones—problems that 
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would have staggered our forefathers, 
since those of their day were compara- 
tively simple and solved without great 
difficulty. Nevertheless, if you will look 
back over the files of our architectural 
magazines of a half century ago, you will 
almost believe that you are reading the 
words of today. 

In regard to housing, “It is not diff- 
cult to find a place for those who pay 
$75 to $150 per month rent; the diffi- 
culty has been to find good homes, pure 
air, and pleasant surroundings at a rent 
from $12 to $30 per month. 

“А request has just been formulated 
providing that in future the designs for 
Government buildings shall not be pre- 
pared in the Government office.” 

* A correspondent in Pittsburgh seeks 
ideas for lighting fixtures and methods 
that shall be ‘original and peculiar to 
the capabilities of incandescent lighting. 
Everything, so far as I have seen, is a 
modification or readjustment of old gas 
fixtures.’ " 

“The very same circumstances which 
favor the invention of new forms also 
carry in themselves the danger of arbi- 
trary and whimsical ideas taking the 
place of the beautiful and the practical.” 

Here, however, is one which dates 
rather definitely: ''Boston possesses 
more plate glass in proportion to popu- 
lation than any other city of the coun- 
try." (1887.) 


Sunday, February 3.—The Museum of 
Modern Art is showing some sculpture 
by Gaston Lachaise. Feeling my own 
inadequacy to criticise sculpture of the 
present epoch, | am glad to quote Mr. L. 
Lincoln Kirstein, who, in the foreword 
to the catalogue of the exhibition, savs 
of Lachaise, “In his work there is a con- 
centrated dynamism which is so intense 
that it repels while it attracts." So we'll 
let it go at that. 


Monday, February 4.—Most of us 
have a rather vague impression that the 
total value of private mortgages in this 
country must run into many figures. 
Well, here they are: In 1932 the real 
estate mortgage debt in the United 
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States as a whole was estimated at ap- 
proximately forty-three billion dollars. 
Of this, twenty-one billion dollars repre- 
sented individual mortgages on urban 
homes; eight billion dollars, mortages on 
farms; fourteen billion dollars, mort- 
gages on commercial property. This 
total is more than three times the total 
railroad debt; four times as large as the 
industrial long-term debt; and nearly as 
large as the present combined total of 
National, State, county, and municipal 


debt. 


Wednesday, February 6.—The Cleve- 
land Chapter is well embarked upon a 
campaign working toward the better 
education of the public regarding archi- 
tectural services. Through their local 
newspapers they are urging the forma- 
tion of a National Home Information 
Council, to be composed of architects, 
landscape architects, and interior deco- 
rators. The furtherance of such a pur- 
pose gives opportunity, incidentally, for 
emphasizing the fact that professional 
services actually save the client money 
in addition to securing for him a better 
job. 


Friday, February 8.—China has gone 
in for air conditioning. In Shanghai's 
International Settlement a new apart- 
ment hotel, which incidentally combines 
an office building and bank, has air- 
conditioned its lounge, lobby, dining- 
room, and grille-room, as well as the 
bank's safe-deposit vaults. 


Saturday, February 9.—Philadelphia 
is to put up a building four feet wide on 
a strip of ground just that width; it is 
all that is left of a corner plot after the 
city sliced off a portion to widen Fif- 
teenth Street. The building will be only 
one story high, constructed of stainless 
steel and glass, to house a restaurant. 
'The whole front will be removable for 
the summer. 


Monday, February 11.—Henry Wright 
speaks very highly of Catherine Bauer's 
* Modern Housing," recently published. 
He says that it presents very concisely 
and in a well balanced way, the whole 
story of European housing. Inciden- 
tally, the Columbia University Press 
tells me that Henry Wright's own book, 
* Rehousing Urban America," parts of 
which we were privileged to publish in 
these pages last year, is scheduled for 
publication on May 25. 


Wednesday, February r3.—Planning 
as a necessary factor in the life of the 
nation is becoming more and more 
widely accepted. There is now the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
organized recently in Chicago. Its pur- 
poses are to act as a clearing house for 
the exchange of information and im- 
provement of standards and practices in 
land and community planning, and to 
serve the increasing body of public plan- 


ning agencies, their staffs and consul- 
tants. Albert Bettman of Cincinnati is 
president, and headquarters are at 850 
East 58th Street, Chicago. 


Friday, February 15.—Some one has 
said that there have been more words 
quoted and printed on the subject of 
housing in the last two years than on 
any other subject, unless perhaps on the 
broader one of economics. The sad part 
of it is that this great flow of words has 
been almost without result. Here are а 
few additions to the number already 
written: there are still £30,000 flats in 
the old-law tenement houses of New 
York City today. Typically, the length 
of one of these three-room flatsis twenty- 
eight feet and its width thirteen; only 
one room has windows on an outside 
court. À single window in each of the 
other rooms opens upon a dark shaft. 
Four persons would be a low average 
found in each of these flats, indicating 
that about two million of the population 
of New York Citv still live in homes 
that more than thirty years ago were 
classified by law as unfit for human 
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Sunday, February 17.— The New York 
Public Library offered two strong in- 
ducements for a visit there this after- 
noon. First, an exhibition of the Fifty 
Books of the Year—the best work that 
is being done from the standpoint of de- 
sign. [t is a great relief to find one 
branch of art in which the extreme mod- 
ernism, so rampant, seems to have little 
if any foothold. Book covers, title pages, 
and text pages continue to be designed 
for the most part rationally, and, though 
heightened by a spirit of fresh interpre- 
tation, yet based pretty firmly upon 
traditions of printing. Obviously the 
reason for it is that a book has to be 
designed to be read. If it isn't intelligi- 
ble at a glance, it will not do. It seems 
a pity that the same cannot be said for 
painting and sculpture. 

The Library has recently installed on 
the lower landing of the main staircase 
a niche containing a bust of the late 
Thomas Hastings. It is a particularly 
chaste setting that Theodore E. Blake— 
long an associate of Mr. Hastings—has 
made for Frederick MacMonnies’ bust. 
The latter is an excellent likeness of one 
of the most charming and brilliant fig- 
ures in American architectural history. 

I hear that friends of the late John M. 
Carrére are preparing a memorial to 
serve as a companion to the Hastings 
bust. The friends and admirers of Mr. 
Carrére who may want to have a part in 
this may, I am told, send subscriptions 
to the Carrére Memorial Committee, 
care of the Municipal Art Society, 119 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


Monday, 78.—John Mars- 
man who teaching interior 


February 
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decoration at the Parsons’ School, was 
telling me today at luncheon about some 
of the more obvious points at which the 
architect and the interior decorator 
clash. The feature that makes the in- 
terior decorator froth at the mouth when 
he meets it is the axial fireplace at the 
end of a room closely flanked by French 
doors opening out upon the terrace. It 
is quite impossible to furnish this end of 
the room satisfactorily—not only from 
the decorator’s viewpoint, but from the 
viewpoint of those who have to live in 
the room. Still another fault is the archi- 
tect’s inclination to put doorways and 
windows in the centres of wall spaces, 
thereby frequently splitting the wall in- 
to two parts, neither of which is suitable 
for furniture. It seems to me that there 
are so many details of this kind in 
which the architect can learn something 
from the skilled interior decorator, that 
I have asked Mr. Marsman to set some 
of these things down, with sketches, for 
an early issue of the magazine. 


Wednesday, February 20.—Martin J. 
Beirn calls attention to a fact that 
should be fairly obvious, but seems not 
to have been generally recognized. In 
the rather hurried period, stretching for 
some years back of the depression, dur- 
ing which there was more or less of a 
natural scamper to provide shelter, it 
was about all the building industry 
could do to fill that need. Improve- 
ments were made in building methods 
and materials, but these improvements 
naturally went only into the new work. 
The style of bathroom fixtures, the num- 
ber of bathrooms in a house, the lighting 
fixtures—any of these is a perfectly re- 
liable indication usually of the age of the 
house. Now that we have got our shel- 
ter, such as it is, the next thing to do 
would seem to bring it somewhere nearly 
in keeping with our present knowledge 
of how to live. 


Friday, February 22.—] see that the 
famous Trocadero in Paris is to be torn 
down and thrown on the junk pile. The 
Michigan Society of Architects’ Weekly 
Bulletin remarks that whereas the Tro- 

cadero for years was considered one of 
the ugliest public buildings in Europe, 
it was erected for the Paris Exposition 
of 1878 as a permanent monument to 
architectural taste. The people of that 
day and a little later—1889—were 
shocked when the Eiffel Tower was put 
up, and considered it an esthetic atroc- 
ity, to be torn down with the passing of 
the exposition. The fact that it has en- 
deared itself to France and other peoples 
is a confirmation of the French proverb 
that ‘‘only the temporary endures.” 


Monday, February 25.—1 don't know 
who the individual is who is responsible, 
but the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
has printed Master Specifications for 
the Reconditioning Division which is a 
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splendid piece of work. For use with 
the Master Specifications there is a con- 
tract form on which the owner and the 
contractor agree upon items and the 
prices for these. Of course, the whole 
thing was devised for use in compara- 
tively small remodelling operations. 
The thought occurs that there may be 
some sort of an answer here to the per- 
ennial question of how the architect is 
to serve the small home builder. Such 
a Master Specification, with a combined 
contract form and check list of items 
covered, might, with a few simple draw- 
ings, replace the whole lot of documents 
involv ed in the traditional architectural 


SS 


Tuesday, February 26.—Corning Glass 
Works staged a brilliant exhibition of 
their work in many decorative and struc- 
tural uses of glass at the Steuben Glass 
Company’s galleries today. I was par- 
ticularly interested in a small section to 
be used in the main Fifth Avenue en- 
trance to the Italian Building in the 
Rockefeller Center group. Pleased with 
the success of the use of heavy glass 
blocks in the main entrance of the tall 
building at the end of the Plaza, the 
architects are using glass that is more 
deeply and heavily molded, I should 
think, than any heretofore made. The 
depth of the molding must be at least 
three inches beyond the main thickness 
of the glass, which is considerably more. 


"ednesday, February 27.—¥rederick 
Mathesius, who is vice president of the 
New York Chapter, and chief architect 
of the F. H. A.’s New York office, 
brought Miles L. Colean, director of 
F. H. A.'s Technical Department, to a 
luncheon meeting today to talk about 
the program of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Considering how carefully 
Titles IT and III of the National Hous- 
ing Act have been explained, it was sur- 
prising to find out how many questions, 
foolish and otherwise, could be asked 
concerning details by the members pres- 
ent. I am afraid most of us do not de- 
pend upon our own efforts to learn about 
such matters as these from the source, 
but get into the habit of waiting for 
someone to tell us about them 


Thursday, February 28.—We have 
more than once mourned the fact that 
the architectural profession has failed to 
come through with a really broad and 
altruistic program for the rebuilding of 
America. Morris L. Ernst, speaking at 
The Architectural League today, indicted 
similarly all of the industrial and pro- 
fessional groups in this country—bank- 
ers, real estate men, newspapermen, 
and all the rest, not excepting the group 
to which he himself belongs, the lawyers. 
So much of what one hears and reads is 
merely destructive criticism, not a con- 
structive contribution. 


FAVORITE FEATURES 


Many of the architect's creations fail to 

measure up to his expectations. Here 

is one of a series, however, that satisfy, 

in a measure, the designers themselves 
(Scale details overleaf ) 
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South Loggia, House of A. C. Magnus, 
Montecito, Calif. 
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South Loggia, House of A. C. Magnus 
Montecito, Calif. 
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Phctographs by George D. Haight 


HOUSE OF STUART O'MELVENY 
LAKE ARROWHEAD, CALIF. 


The Office of Reginald D. Johnson 
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accommodations at a minimum cost.” 
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“The O'Melveny house was designed for week-ends during 
the time of winter sports at Lake Arrowhead, and as a 
summer cottage. . All in all, I feel that it represents the best 
that I have accomplished in the way of securing adequate 


—RecIna_p D. ] онмзом 


In view of the fact that the architectural profession will unquestionably 
devote more of its energies during the next few years at least to the 
design of the small house, we have asked one hundred architects to 
send us, each, the best small house that he has designed. These will 
be published from time to time during the coming months, and should 
prove a source of information and inspiration in this field —Editor 


HO Us I ES 


One end of the living- 
room from which the bed- 
room wing is reached 
through the door at left 


* SECOND FLOOR 


In accordance with the 
custom of California 
communities, the house 
spreads out mainly upon 
one floor level, a broad 
terrace replacing in this 
case the sheltered patio 
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On the opposite page is 

shown the broad window 

and the doorway leading 

out upon this terrace 

which as yet is beach 
sand 
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The dining end of the 
living-room. The two 
fireplaces іп the living- 
room contribute to its 


dual purpose 


One of the bays and the 
fireplace епа of the bed- 


room on the second floor 
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1—GENERAL 

N painting specifications, as in 

those of many other trades, su- 
perlatives are used far too often. 
The word “best” is one of the chief 
offenders. Practically every time 
this word appears the architect may 
be sure of a disagreement with the 
painter as to the specific grade. 
Another stumbling-block 18 the 
word "pure." The architect will 
very likely have in mind the defini- 
tion, "free from mixture with that 
which impairs,’ but the painter 
will think no further than some obvi- 
ous adulterant. “Highest quality,” 
"covering power," and “best ob- 
tainable” are terms to be studiously 
avoided in the first-class specifica- 
tion, unless they are meticulously 
defined. 

The architect should include in the 
painting contract everything neces- 
sary for the execution of the painter's 
work. This will include material, 
labor, scaffolds, ladders, etc., not to 
mention compensation as well as 
liability and contingent insurance 
(in case one of the pots of paint 
pina chance to fall on a passer- 

r). 

al inferior brands should be 
eliminated from consideration in any 
specification which deals with paint- 
ing. All products which are not 
fully and clearly labelled should be 
barred. All ingredients deleteri- 
ous to any of the materials used 
should also be ruled out, such as 
resins in Japan driers, “extenders” 
which may cheapen the initial cost 
but eventually prove expensive be- 
cause they shorten the life of the pro- 
tective film. These “extenders” are 
well named because they add to the 
bulk or weight of the product but do 
no useful work except to make the 
material go farther for the con- 
tractor. 


2—KINDS OF PAINT 

It would be an impossibility to 
name all the various types of paint 
that are on the market. They vary 
from those which prevent dampness 
entering the basement to those 
which give a fine luster to an interior 
piece of woodwork. 

Damp-proofing paint used on the 
foundations or other exposed parts 
of the building generally contains 
fiber. The oil content tends to vary 
and with this also the price. The 
mixing is also a big factor and to 
some extent this also determines the 
cost. The application of these 
paints is difficult and the architect 
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must be stringent in his orders that 
the surfaces be entirely covered. 

There are on the market some 
paints which are recommended for 
use where painting is desired before 
the plastering is fully dry. These 
paints of course can contain no oxi- 
dizing oils, such as linseed. И 
should be insisted that the manufac- 
turers' directions be carried out im- 
plicitly in the use of these materials 
because if not, trouble is likely to 
develop. 

Special types of paint, such as 
those Tor the inside of ducts where 
there may be various fumes; acid- 
resisting paints where acids are to 
be used, etc., must all be carefully 
chosen. Other special-purpose 
paints, such as those for acoustical 
work, must be of such a nature that 
they do not interfere with the dead- 
ening of sound. Paints which are 
fire-resisting and others of like na- 
ture must be carefully chosen and 
then put on by workmen just as 
carefully selected. 

Enamels or paints for laboratories, 
hospitals, etc., must be chosen not 
only for sanitary purposes, but also 
with a thought of their maintaining 
their original color and luster for a 
reasonable period of time. Too often 
these are a disappointment to the 
architect when he finds that, due to 
unavoidable impurities and gases in 
the air, the color and surfaces of 
paints or enamels may change con- 
siderably. 

Stains must be given careful con- 
sideration if the architect is to de- 
rive their full benefit for the job. 
Some stains must be used with care. 
For example a stain which may 
"bleed" would not be a desirable 
one to use where a fine finish was de- 
sirable; nor should such a stain be 
used if the surface may subsequently 
be painted. 

he selection of a varnish should 
depend to a large extent upon what 
use the architect intends to put it to. 
Obviously a varnish used where it is 
exposed to the elements will not 
contain the same ingredients as one 
which is to be used on the interior. 
The architect must bear this in 
mind, not only to take advantage of 
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a price range but also in order that 
he may use the best-suited material. 
Shellacs, too, should be given atten- 
tion. One architect recently speci- 
fied a five-pound cut shellac to be 
used (in every gallon there is puer 
more than five pounds of solid shel- 
lac ground in it); but he failed to 
stipulate that it was not to be cut 
with any adulterant. Seldom would 
a painter put on a material of this 
quality without thinning it down. It 
would seem better to specify a 
lighter shellac and clearly state that 
no thinners would be allowed with it. 

There are so many highly tech- 
nical points in the mixing of paints 
that the architect is generally 
forced to rely upon a manufacturer's 
reputation in selecting his paints. 
There is no harm in this; in fact, it is 
distinctly to the architect's advan- 
tage if he selects the right manufac- 
turer. However, the architect can- 
not be cautioned too strongly to be 
sure that he is dealing with the 
manufacturer; and not a distributor 
whose sole idea may be to see how 
much of a certain line of material he 
can unload on the job, and who is not 
above changing containers and la- 
bels. 

There are several facts which ma 
well be kept in mind. Certain sul 
ors cannot be made entirely of white 
lead and linseed oil. "Therefore 
when these colors are used it is use- 
less to specify that they be “made of 
pure linseed oil and best quality 
white lead." Then, too, colors 
change under different conditions, 
such as high temperatures. When 
paints are used on steam lines or 
radiators the colors used should 
start out lighter than is desired be- 
cause the paint is certain to darken. 

Much has been written about tur- 
pentine and linseed oils in paints. 
Turpentine really forms no part of 
the paint film when dried; its chief 
duty is to carry the oils and pig- 
ments to all parts of the wood sur- 
face. This done the turpentine elim- 
inates itself by evaporation. Much, 
too, has been said about both the 
raw and the boiled linseed oil. 
Many arguments have been waged 
over the relative merits of the real 
" kettle-boiled" oil versus the“ bung- 
hole" boiled oil. The latter is pre- 

ared by having driers added to it. 

t has recently been found that bung- 
hole oil is not so bad as it is gener- 
ally depicted, provided the propor- 
tion of driers added is not too great 
and that these driers do not contain 
rosin. 


The condition of the surfaces to 
which paint is applied must be given 
almost as much consideration by the 
architect as the paint itself. In inter- 
ior work many surfaces are too often 
painted without first being washed. 
This is particularly true of kitchens 
and bathrooms. To apply average 
paint to wet plaster, or to use it over 
any plaster that has any “ hot spots” 
(places where there is alkali that 
would be damaging to a paint) 18 
openly courting trouble. Wood sur- 
faces that are not properly cleaned 
will prevent an otherwise excellent 

aint from giving a good account of 
itself. Sap spots or knots would 
mean an unsatisfactory paint job if 
they were not properly taken care 
of by first being given a coat of shel- 
lac. Then, too, the study of the sur- 
faces may go so far as to include 
whether or not the surface of the 
wood is chiefly summer or spring 
wood, for it has been found that 

aint finds a firmer anchorage on the 
red than on the former, and this 
fact may be a factor in the selection 
of the wood to be painted. 


3—USES OF PAINT 


Paint may be used to protect, pre- 
serve, and beautify. As the archi- 
tect will be the one who will be held 
responsible, he must be careful to 
weigh these factors in selecting the 
right paint. If it is to be used on a 
radiator it should be a thin oil paint 
instead of an aluminum or bronze 
covering, because tests have shown 
that these do not allow as much heat 
to be given off as the oil paints do. 
Then, too, it is better not to use 
enamels, as these are very likely to 
crack or chip, giving a very untidy 
appearance to the surface. Linseed 
oil paints should not be used on the 
interior non-dampproofed bulk- 
heads or where the wall is not furred 
and is exposed to the weather. To 
do this will only mean that the paint 
will soon peel off. And it mishe be 
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further stated here that if moisture 
sets in back of a painted surface it is 
just as detrimental as though the 
surface were wet or damp when it 
was painted. 

Paints used for hallways, and for 
similar locations which receive hard 
usage, should be washable. Many 
paints used in cheap work today are 
not washable; in fact, if an attempt 
were made to wash the walls the 
paint would be rubbed off. 


What might be called special 
paints, such as aluminum, graphite, 
silica, and a few others, must be 
carefully selected and then used for 
such purposes as their special qual- 
ities particularly suit them. Alumi- 
num paints are especially desirable 
where it is required to cover a very 
hot surface, or a surface where it is 
desirable to reflect light and heat. 
It is amazing how many satisfactory 
uses this material has been found to 
serve. It is the only material 
known at the present time which 
when put over a "bleeding stain" 
will allow subsequent painting with- 
out the posibility that the latter will 
be ruined by the stain. When it is 
desired to put an ordinary paint over 
asphalt or similar material it is bet- 
ter first to give the asphalt a cover- 
ing coat of aluminum paint. Then 
the paint may be applied without 
much danger of the asphalt bleeding 
through it. 

The finishes of paint are almost as 
numerous as are paints themselves. 
In the selection of these the archi- 
tect must be guided by the uses of 
the rooms in which the finishes are 
used. А hall would generally,'be fin- 
ished flat, whereas a stippled finish 
might be specified for the living- 
rooms of a зэм, Moreover, stip- 

ling would not often be used in a 
ele travelled hall because of its 
dust-gathering propensities. In 
many of these finishes the paint must 
be thickened to give it the body 
necessary to do the job. One of these 
finishes might be mentioned spe- 
cifically—that which is known in the 
trade as craftexing; it gives a rough 
and uneven surface to the wall to 
which it is applied. This type of 
finish is not only used in new work 
but has been extensively used for 
alterations where levelling off of the 
plaster would otherwise have been 
an arduous and expensive task. This 
finish may have colors applied in a 
wide variety of effects. 
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4—VARNISHING 


The architect should be careful in 
his description of varnishing and 
graining. Too often, even in these 
days of truth in architecture, the 
specification merely calls for the 

oors and woodwork “to be grain- 
ed." The painter more often than 
not will take advantage of this and 
do what is called “top graining." 
This means the body or first coat 
will be put on and then the top coat 
will be grained, and that is all the 
work that will be done. It is self- 
evident that this work will not last 
long and will probably be very dis- 
appointing as compared with a finish 
in which the effect desired is secured 
in the undercoat and then protected 
by a final coat of varnish. It is well 
to call for rubbing down each coat 
according to the finish desired. 
When varnishing, precautions should 
be taken to see that the windows are 
all closed and there is no dust 
present. 


5—CALCIMINING 
Calcimine is generally made u 

with cold or hot water, and bot 
types are practically the same. The 
delicate tints that it is possible to 
obtain with this material has given 
its use a decided impetus lately. 
Whitewashing is an item which is 
seldom done properly. The painter 
too often sublets this work to an un- 
skilled handyman, with the result 
that the mixing of the whitewashing 
and the final results are not entirely 
satisfactory. If this work must be 
well done to carry out the desired 
decorative scheme, it would be well 
if the architect specified the govern- 
ment formula for whitewashing, and 
then insisted that it be mixed accord- 
ing to these directions. The nice- 
ties of this formula (which can be 
obtained from the Government 
Printing Bureau) offer a job of 
whitewashing which will last a long 
time and present a creditable ap- 


pearance, instead of one that may 
wash away in the first storm. 


6—PUTTY 

Putty may seem an unimportant 
item, yet a painting job otherwise 
good is often spoiled by poor or 
cheap putty. Only that putty should 
be used which is made with white 
lead. The specification should re- 
quire that the woodwork be primed 
before any puttying is done. Should 
the puttying be : е on the raw 
w the oil in the putty will be 
absorbed, thus leaving the putty 
dry and very likely to fall out. An- 
other item that is worth taking into 
consideration is the material used on 
the sides of the window casing where 
the window rails slide. Most archi- 
tects prefer to have this treated with 
beeswax or hot mutton tallow, so 
that the wood may be non-absorp- 
tive and at the same time furnish a 
smooth slide for the window (Fig. 
6A). 


7—WORKMANSHIP 


It has been said that cleanliness is 
next to godliness, In painting clean- 
liness is next to success. Particularly 
in woodwork must the surfaces be 
well sandpapered and spotlessly 
clean. The wood must, of course, 
be dry not only on the surface but 
throughout. The wood should be 
given as much oil as it can take in 
order that the pigment will not dry 
upon the surface due to the wood’s 
rapid absorption. The siding must 
be tight around the doors and win- 
dows so that no moisture will work 
its way in behind the paint (Fig. 
7A). The siding must be tight 
against the corner boards also, and 
If mitered siding is used the miters 
must be tight (Fig. 7B). The wood 
should not be allowed to come in 
contact with the ground at any point 
because if it does it will absorb 
water by capillary attraction and 
the result will be rotted wood no 
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matter how good the paint. Where 
there are enclosures, such as those 
beneath porches, they should be set 
upon properly drained masonry 
work (Fig. 7C). 

aint on interior woodwork should 
be allowed to dry slowly—not, as is 
sometimes the case in winter work, 
by having excessive heat applied in 
the room. This will result in check- 
ing and cracking of the paint. 

Vhere plaster is to be painted it is 
well not to do it until the plaster is 
at least one year old, otherwise it 
should be treated for alkali or “hot 
spots." ОЁ course, it is more desir- 
able tolet the plaster stand a while if 
possible. The desire to get paint on 
new plaster work too quickly results 
in many failures. Likewise, on non- 
weathered brick work or cement 
work, it is very doubtful in many 
cases whether a linseed-oil paint will 
stay on unless the surface is first 
treated with a neutralizing solution. 

Painting on metal surfaces re- 
quires particular attention. Ordin- 
ary iron surfaces should be thorough- 
ly cleaned with carbon tetrachloride 
to remove all grease and foreign 
matter. On galvanized iron, if a 
primer which the manufacturers 
specifically recommend is not used, 
Зил the galvanizing should first be 
treated with a solution to render it 
fit to receive the paint. A copper 
acetate is often used for this purpose 
to slightly roughen the surfaces, but 
it must be thoroughly washed off 
with clean water and the surface al- 
lowed to dry before being painted. 
The under side of tin should be 
painted, so that any condensate 
from the air will not cause rust. 

The application of the first coat of 
paint on any surface is really the 
vital one. On plaster work it is par- 
ticularly necessary that the Inna 
coat or sizing be a good one. As the 
mechanics are very likely to skip the 
concealed work in favor of that 
which is exposed, it is highly impor- 


tant that it be made clear in the 
specification just what concealed 
work is to be painted, such as the 
back of all trim, the back of radia- 
tors, the spaces in back of the radi- 
ators, etc. (Fig. 7D). The painter 
should also be cautioned about the 
removal and resetting of the radi- 
ators. Where it is not specifically 
pointed out where they must do it, 
few painters will "cut in" each coat 
on the muntins of French doors or 
divided sash (Fig. 7E). What gen- 
erally happens is that the painter 
will "cut in" only the final coat. 
'The raw wood absorbs the oils of the 
enamel and as soon as there is any 
condensate on the windows, it runs 
on the muntins and soon causes the 
enamel to crack or peel. 

It might seem that the brushes 
used by the painter might be out- 
side the me Sy province, but 
that is not entirely true. To get the 
best results from the work done the 
brush should be springy, not flabby. 
It should be clean and not full of 
dirt or the paint residue of a previ- 
ous job. Many architects prefer an 
oval-shaped brush or a round brush 
to be used, as such shapes allow 
more brushing out. The quality of 
the brush is usually evident by the 
condition of the ends of the bristles. 
If it риге bristle there will be many 
split ends, generally a good sign. 
The brushes used for varnish work 
are generally chisel-shaped, to al- 
low a freer flowing of the varnish or 
shellac and thus reduce pitting and 
air bubbles. 


8—PAINT REMOVAL 

Paint removal is something which 
most painters are desirous of avoid- 
ing. Using removers causes a sorry 
mess. Burning takes too much el- 
bow grease from the painter's stand- 
point, but is very satisfactory if 
properly done. It may be done on 
plaster as well as on wood or metal. 
Sandblasting is also a satisfactory 


method, but is generatiy confined to 
large steel work, such as bridges. 
Where plaster is cut out for patching, 
the cut should be V-shapea with the 
top of the V on the inside of the 
work so that the patch will not fall 
out (Fig. 8A). The crack should be 
wetted before patching so that the 
new material will adhere. 

Very often porches with rotted 
floor boards are seen. This could 


very possibly have been avoided if 


the under side of the porch boards 
as well as the top had been thor- 
oughly painted. А further precau- 
tion is to put the tongue-and-groove 
boards together with white lead 
(Fig. 8B). 

‘Lhe success of red lead may de- 
pend in a measure on its fineness of 
the pigment, hence many architects 
call for this material to be mixed 
only as used. But the painter is yet 
to be found who throws out the 
leftovers of his red lead each night. 

It is well for the architect to call 
for the painter to avoid painting the 
sash cords of windows. This is very 
harmful to the cords and is one rea- 
son advanced for the use of chains. 

All floors should be covered im- 
mediately after they have been fin- 
ished so that they will not be marred 
by the mechanics. And finally, it is 
well once again to remind the archi- 
tect to call for specific colors to be 
used for the various coats of paint so 
that the painter will not "forget" 
one of the coats specified and the 
architect will be able to check the 
work more easily. 


9—WALL COVERINGS 

The uses of wall covering offer 
the architect the opportunity for a 
variety of finishes. These may run 
the gamut from burlap to the finest 
linen canvas. Whichever are used, 
the architect must be sure that they 
are properly applied. He should call 
for the surfaces to be clean and satis- 
factory to the painter or paper- 
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hanger who is to apply the material. 
In the case of printed canvas on 
walls, the walls are generally primed 
with linseed-oil paints and then the 
canvas is mounted in white lead 
which has been applied to the wall. 
This method is expensive, but will 
last indefinitely, 

There is on the market today a 
thin wood veneer mounted on can- 
vas, which when applied to the 
plaster wall makes for effects of great 
variety and interest. 

Linoleum for walls has become 
popular, and helps the architect 
solve many of his wall problems. 
The architect should closely follow 
the manufacturers’ directions in his 
specification for the application of 
this material. This will generally 
call for the wall to be smooth, and 
free of alkalies and other harmful 
substances. The adhesives called 
for by the manufacturer should be 
used. 

The linoleum should always be al- 
lowed to lay out flat for a day or two 
before being hung. Then it should 
be hung from the top and if possible 
fastened along the edges by small 
nails or beads (Fig. 9A). The edges 
are concealed by a wainscotting cap 
orpicture mold—the flatter the better 
(Fig. 9B). The linoleum should 
overlap the base an inch or two so 
that it may be cut off to fit the base 
exactly (Fig. gC). Incidentally the 
base may aluo be of linoleum. Stock 
widths of linoleum may be con- 
veniently used if a horizontal design 
is desired. Corners at exterior an- 
sles may be of butted or mitered 
нош, but it is more desirable to 
have a metal corner used as it is un- 
fair to expect a soft material of this 
sort to withstand the savage bumps 
corners often receive (Fig. 9D). Co- 
operation with the manufacturers of 
linoleum wall coverings will well re- 
yay the architect in the added possi- 
Lies and effects which he can 
develop from this material. 
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Subjects of previous portfolios are listed below 


1926 
DORMER WINDOWS 
SHUTTERS AND BLINDS 


1927 

ENGLISH PANELLING 
GEORGIAN STAIRWAYS 
STONE MASONRY TEXTURES 
ENGLISH CHIMNEYS 
FANLIGHTS AND OVERDOORS 
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IRON RAILINGS 
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DOORWAY LIGHTING 
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1930 

CASEMENT WINDOWS 
FENCES OF WOOD 
GOTHIC DOORWAYS 


at left and right of page 


Below are the subjects of 
forthcoming Portfolios 


Entrance Seats 
MAY 


Overdoors, Interior 
JUNE 


Brick Cornices 
JULY 
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Photographs showing interesting 
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ARCHITECTURE can keep 


you right up to date on new prod- 


ucts. Fill in the file numbers of 
the items desired and we will see 


that your request is complied with. 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


F. 473. Catalog 340, published by the Hal- 
sey W. Taylor Company, describes the various 
types of fountains manufactured by this com- 
pany, with illustrations, specifications, dimen- 
sions and prices. It includes wall fountains, 
pedestal models, combination cooler and drink- 
ing fountains, fountain heads, fittings, etc. The 
Halsey Taylor Electric Coolers are described in 
Catalog B-1, with illustrations, specifications and 
prices. 

° 


NEW MEDIUM FOR COLOR AND DESIGN 
Е. 474. An interesting folder just received 
from the Ferro Enamel Corporation of Cleve- 
land tells what Porcelain Enamel is, contains 
its advantages as a decorative medium, and il- 
lustrates some of the murals, one in full color, 
which have been made in Ferro Porcelain En- 
amel, on 18-gauge Armco lron. This material 
offers the architect a new possibility in the deco- 
ration of spandrels, building exteriors, lobbies, 
restaurants, theatres, and bathrooms. 


FACTORY VAPORPROOFED STORAGE 
INSULATION 


Е. 475. The Celotex Company, Chicago, has 
placed on the market a factory -sealed cold stor- 
age insulating block that is said to possess ex- 
clusive advantages under the severe moisture 
conditions encountered in cold storage operation. 
The new product is known as Celotex Vapor- 
proofed Low Temperature Insulation. The com- 
pany points out that the necessity of water vapor 
seals in all cold storage work is well established. 
Water vapor penetrates waterproofing and con- 
denses in the insulation voids. Vaporproofing 
is designed to overcome this hazard. If you will 
check this number on your return card, we will 
see that full information is sent you. 


WOOD PRESERVATION 


F. 476. The subject of wood preservation 
has been comprehensively treated in a most in- 
teresting booklet just published by the Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. It 
deals with the protection of wood against decay, 
dry rot and termites, Those interested in wood 
as a building material will find a wealth of in- 
formation between the pages of this new book- 
let which takes up the various methods of preser- 
vation and sets forth definite recommendations 
for the different types of construction. Prac- 
tically every page is illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. 

° 


PORCELAIN ENAMELLED METALS IN 
COLORS 


F. 477. Porcelain Metals can be had in 
colors that cover the full range of the spectrum, 
varying from white and the delicate tints to the 
deepest shades and black, in gloss or mat finish. 
Designs calling for a continuous field of one 
color or alternating sections of contrasting colors 
are just as readily secured. In addition, designs 
in contrasting colors may be produced to follow 
the architect’s drawings, and individual sheets 
can contain as many colors as may be necessary. 
These metals have many uses in building con- 


O keep its readers posted on the 
latest news, ARCHITECTURE 
includes on this page every month 


a selected list of data and literature 
describing the varied news of build- 


struction, both interior and exterior, for store 
fronts and bulkheads, spandrels, sign fascias 
and other exterior uses; for wainscots, balcony 
fascias and similar interior uses. In a 'complete 
folder, Porcelain Metals, Inc., of 58 Sedgwick 
Street, Brooklyn, present full information con- 
cerning their product, with illustrations, speci- 
fications and diagrams. 


GLASS RODS IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Е. 478. In a really beautiful booklet, the 
Kimble Glass Company of Vineland, N. IL. 
discloses many suggested adaptations of its 
glass rods in industry, business and in the home 

illustrations depicting the unusual character 
and distinction attainable by the use of this ver- 
satile medium. You will want a copy of this 
catalog for your files. 

° 


ARCHITECTS' REFERENCE MANUAL OF 
SPECIFICATIONS 

F.479. The Merchandise 
General Electric, Bridgeport, have a 42-page 
manual of their graded wiring systems, divided 
into three parts. The first part establishes and 
defines three grades of wiring systems, G-E 
Code Grade, G-E Supr Kode Grade and G-E 
DeLuX Grade. Part Two presents the wiring 
materials in terms of their logical uses and Part 
Three offers a reliable short-cut method of 
specifying the correct type or grade of wiring 
materials for any normal building installation, 
according to the relative quality of the design 
of that system. 

e 


MODERN STORE FRONTS 


F. 480. With many "before" and "after" 
photographs of store fronts which have been 
modernized with Pittsburgh Plate Glass prod- 
ucts, including Carrara Structural Glass, 
Polished Plate Glass, Pittsburgh Paint Products, 
Metal Store Front Construction, Pittsburgh 
Mirrors and Tapestry Glass, the company has 
compiled a complete catalog to help you solve 
your modernization problems. 


REYNOLDS' INSULATION 

Е. 481. The following products manufac- 
tured and sold by the Building Products Division 
of the Reynolds Metals Company are described 
in a new catalog which was just received by us: 
Reynolds Metallation, a double efficiency insu- 
lation—incidentally, this was used in Admiral 
Byrd's hut in the Antarctic; Reynolds Ecod 
Fabric, a reinforced stucco and plaster base 
providing a heat insulator and a plaster base in 
one product; Reynolds Metal Wall Coverings, 
which combine the insulating principles of 
Reynolds Metallation with beautiful styles and 
designs. Specifications, diagrams, illustrations 
and a sample of Metal Wall Covering are in- 
cluded. 

° 


ASBESTOS SIDING 


Е. 482. The mellow charm of weathered wood 
shingles, combined with the permanency and 
fire-resistant qualities of asbestos, is offered in 
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ing products. 


the new Johns-Manville product, Cedarstyle 
Asbestos Siding Shingles. Cedarstyle texture 
lends to the home the warm atmosphere of the 
Colonial type of New England homestead be- 
cause the surface is a reproduction of the wood 
grain effect of old cedar shingles. Because of the 
imperishable qualities of asbestos, this new 
material eliminates the necessity for further up- 
keep, re-siding or painting. A folder with com- 
plete details has been prepared for the archi- 
tects. 
e 


NEW ALUMINUM PAINT 


Е. 483. А new flexible aluminum paint, which 
gives a scale-like metal sheathing for longer pro- 
tection plus smooth, brilliant finish, has recently 
been perfected by the Roxalin Flexible Lacquer 
Co., of 800 Magnolia Ave., Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. The manufacturers say that dirt and 
dust do not attach themselves readily to the 
surface and because of excellent water-resistant 
qualities (including salt water) it stands washing 
beautifully. It also displays great resistance to 
chemical fumes, humid atmospheres, corrosion, 
rust and decay. The one standard grade serves 
equally well both indoors and outdoors, and one 
application covers stained and discolored sur- 
faces completely with a metallic coat of lasting 
brilliance. Complete information on request. 


AIR CONDITIONER FOR HOMES 


Е. 484. Introduction of a gas-operated sum- 
mer air conditioner for homes, commercial 
structures and industrial plants, announced by 
the American Gas Association, marks another 
use for gas fuel which promises to become as 
popular as gas refrigeration. This new unit 
differs radically from any other summer air 
conditioning apparatus now available and offers 
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definite advantages over some of the present 
refrigeration methods. Commerical production 
of the unit is by the Bryant Heater Company of 
Cleveland, who will be glad to send you their 
bulletin, 

e 


FURNACE LININGS AND ARCHES 

Е. 485. Since 1825 the McLeod X Henry Co., 
Troy, N. Y., have concentrated their efforts on 
the manufacture and design of refractories. 
Quality and ultimate economy have been their 
aim and Steel Mixture and Carbex Refractories 
have behind them 109 years of experience and 
reputation founded on these principles. The 
company has sent us a 31-page catalog which 
deals with their Steel Mixture Fire Clay Furnace 
Linings and Arches, which is a complete hand- 
book on the subject for architects and engineers. 


° 
LIGNI-SALVOR 


Е. 486. This is a good deal more than just 
Creosote Oil —it is a scientific blend of the active 
principle of Creosote with other oils and is mixed 
in those proportions which have been found to 
give satisfaction in wood-preserving. Pfaltz & 
Bauer have a folder describing Ligni-Salvor, its 
ingredients, methods for applying it to interior 
and exterior surfaces, and a list of users. 


e 
VALUABLE SWIMMING-POOL 
DRAWINGS 
Е. 487. Of great interest to both draftsmen 


and architects is a set of six drawings, covering 
practically every type of swimming-pool, and 
showing the different Wallace & Tiernan feed 
chlorinators in connection with various types of 
pools. A set will be sent you upon request and 
we know that these will prove invaluable. 


AUSTRAL MULTI-USE BLACKBOARD 
FIXTURE 

Е. 488. This new Austral product increases 
the functions of the classroom by instantly 
adapting it for art, music, nature study, craft, 
exhibition or other study purposes. This means 
that construction costs are greatly reduced and, 
in old buildings, such special rooms-may-be-re- 
leased for standard class purpose. As every 
panel is reversible, blackboard on one side and 
cork on the other, this fixture will be found de- 
sirable for use wherever lectures are given, 
bulletins posted, or art work displayed. A new 
folder contains photographs of installations, 
diagrams, and specifications. 
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PICK-PROOF LOCK 


Е. 489. Architects, faced with the problem 
of finding locks in harmony with the latest de- 
velopments in building design, will find the 
solution in a new 4-in-1 pick-proof lock made 
by the Dudley Lock Company of Chicago. A 
thing of beauty in itself, this lock, say the 
makers, is the only one that affords positive 
burglary protection, and is under-written by 
Llovd's. The key is four-edged, providing an 
infinite number of changes so that no two Dud- 
ley Locks are alike and onlv the original owner 
can order a duplicate key by presenting his 
registry tag to the authorized dealer in his com 
munity. Complete information available on 
request. 


MODERN MIRACLES 

F. 390. The Weatherbest Corporation, or 
North Tonawanda, otfer a new booklet on their 
stained shingles, showing, in photographs, houses 
which have been modernized at small cost by 
the use of this product. An outstanding use for 
these shingles is in bringing old stucco houses 
up to date, as they are easily applied to this 
surface except where hollow tile or concrete 
forms the base. The company also has a Sketch 
Service and will be glad to offer suggestions for 
transforming out-moded and run-down houses 
into attractive dwellings. 


° 
FOR PANELLING 
F. 491. The U. S. Plywood Company make 
Flexwood, a fine cabinet wood cut thin and 
mounted on cloth for direct wall application. 
It is pliable and easy to handle and may be 
hung on walls in a manner similar to that in 
which ordinary wall-paper is hung. The com- 
pany have descriptive folders which they will 
be glad to send you. 
LJ 


COLORS FOR CEMENT AND CONCRETE 

F. 492. Mapico colors are specified by lead- 
ing architects, engineers, and civic authorities 
because they meet the most exacting specifica- 
tions, possessing great coloring power, being 
limeproof and unaffected by acid, alkali, sun- 
light or water. Binney and Smith of New York 
have a sheet describing Mapico colors and on 
it are pasted colored chips which are accurate 
reproductions of a few of the actual shades 
obtainable, made with one part white cement, 
two parts Ottawa sand and five pounds of color. 


CONTROLLING OPERATING COSTS 


Е. 493. А folder just published by the Brown 
Instrument Company of Philadelphia illustrates 
and describes the advantages of using Brown 
Instruments for reducing costs in boiler room 
and plant process. The illustrations shown are 
typical of many plants where steam savings 
have repaid the investment for Brown Instru- 
ments. 

° 


LEADWORK AND COTSWOLD 
CASEMENTS 

Е. 494. Hope's Windows, Inc., Jamestown, 
М. Y., have two new folders, one on leadwork, 
the other on Cotswold Casements. The lead- 
work leaflet is issued to illustrate inexpensive 
but well designed examples of rainwater ma- 
terials suitable for moderately priced residences 
or for larger projects where low first cost is of 
prime importance but where entire freedom 
from upkeep charge is essential. The folder on 
casements contains types, sizes, detail drawings, 
and specifications. 


. 

BETTER WINDOWS 

Is the name of a new catalog, re- 
leased by the Kawneer Company of Niles, 
Michigan, which illustrates their window con- 
struction in aluminum and bronze for many 
different uses. The booklet is completely illus- 
trated with photographs, detail drawings, and 
charts of sizes. 


F. 495. 


YORK REFRIGERATOR FRONTS 

V. 496. "These refrigerator fronts are built 
to order in sections of two doors up to any num 
ber required and finished in any specified wood 
or metal. The York Ice Machinery Corporation 
have a descriptive booklet which they will be 
very glad to send you. 


PRACTICAL PLANNING FOR 
SCHOOL SERVICE 

К. 497. А 32-page file size book offered par- 
ticularly to architects who have prospect school 
building jobs where food service problems are 
presented is published by the Kitchen Engineer- 
ing Division of The John Van Range Company, 
Cincinnati. It covers public schools, private 
schools, colleges and universities and contains 
$9 photographs and 8 plans of typical school 
and small cafeteria layouts. 
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Card Room of the New York Athletic Club. Architects: York & Sawyer. Furnishings and Decorations by Barnet Phillips Co. 
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CARPET COUNSEL 


by the Bigelow Weavers 
... Qs viewed by Mr. Barnet Phillips 


During the past r5 years, we have 
had the pleasure of serving as Carpet 


ж TIRE к 
BIGELOW 
WEAVERS 


Counsel to Mr. Barnet Phillips on such 


large decorating projects as the Triangle 
Group of buildings in Washington, D.C., 
the New York Athletic Club, many banks, steam- 
ships, public and semi-public buildings. He says 
that he likes to have us work with him because: 

т. He finds that we never just try to sell him a 
bill of goods, but study his problems intelligently 

2. He finds us tireless in our efforts to produce 
the exact results he wants 


3. He finds our advice invaluable in selecting the 


right grade of carpet to get the most out of his 
designs and color-schemes — 

4. He finds that often we make suggestions 
which help him to obtain unusual effects at cost 
no higher than that of stock merchandise. 

If that kind of cooperation appeals to you, we 
should welcome a chance to work with you as we 
have with so many leading architects and decora- 
tors. Bigelow quality — which is traditional — and 
our ability to deliver the goods on time, are two 
other points worth remembering. 

Contract Department, Bigelow-Sanford wr 


Carpet Co. Inc., 140 Madison Ave. New York. Soe 
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O ONE agrees with his neighbour about 
decoration, though he may admire the 
efforts of others, and so it is impossible 

to lay down rules about what is good taste and 
what is bad, but there is a great deal that is really 
common sense, and not taste, and that is the 
theme that I have tried to work on in this book." 

So says the author in his foreword. In the text 
he treats his subject under the following chapter 


heads: 


Colour Outside the House 

The Decorative Treatment of Very Light Rooms 

Colours for Dark Rooms 

Concerning Blinds and Shades 

Lighting Rooms 

Surfaces and Suitable Materials 

Colour in Odd Places 

Things Out of Place and Badly Mixed 

Good Things that Are Gone and Might be Revived 

Pictures: Their Frames and Their Colour Effect in 
a Room 

Commercial Decoration 


Continuity in Decoration 


The book is profusely illustrated with photographs of distinguished 


examples — including a frontispiece in color. 
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£ X BY BASIL IONIDES € X 


EVER be funny in public— 
especially on the outside of 
the house, as this will need more 


living down than is easy. 


EVER put a white house on 
top of a hill unless you wish 


to annoy those who see it. 


EW objects — ог people, for 
that matter — look their best 
in a strong light. 


ALE colours cannot be seen 


without light. 


BAIN colour is never 


gaudy in a dark room. 


T is possible to enhance or to 
dull any object by its adjacent 


colouring. 


SHABBY frame will ruin a 
good picture, and a too smart 


one may do so also. 


aciem rie a 
LUI 
Price, $3.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, New York 


ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS 
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WHAT IS MODERN 


VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION PRACTICE 


IN DEPARTMENT STORES? 


Stores of more than two stories always involve considera- 
tion of either elevators or escalators, or both, depending 
upon the number of floors and the merchandising capacity 
of the floors above and below the first floor. Because of 
the inherent advantages of escalators, they are being con- 
sidered to a very much greater extent than a short time 
ago. In some cases they are exclusively used to serve all 
merchandising floors. This practice will probably be more 
generally adopted in the future. 

A number of stores have demonstrated the advisability 
of transporting employees on escalators, not only because 
it is a cheaper means, but because customers dislike to be 
herded into elevators with chattering employees. Where 
this practice is in effect and the elevators are reserved for 
customer use only, some of them may be shut down during 
the slack periods of the day. 

Escalators serving all merchandising floors are justi- 
fied in the leading department stores. In other stores, how- 
ever, the question as to whether they should be recom- 
mended to serve all sales floors initially is dependent upon 
the size and character of the store, the type of merchandise 
or occupancy of the uppermost floors, and also considera- 
tion of employee service. Escalators should always be 
recommended to serve to at least the topmost intensive 
sales floor, with provisions in building construction to 
extend them higher when conditions so justify. 

Up and Down escalator service is usually recom- 
mended, in order to balance the vertical transportation 
system, which would otherwise put an exceptional Down 
load on the elevators if the escalators operated only in 
the Up direction. The question as to the number of each 
type of unit, that is, elevators and escalators, that should 
be required in any store to render adequate service in 
both quality and quantity, is determined by the merchan- 
dising capacity of the floors, the area, and the relative pro- 
portions thereof. Also, due consideration must be given 
to the number and relative location of street entrances as 
well as volume of traffic, including its proper distribution 
and circulation within the store. 


In a typical medium-size store of compact propor- 
tions, service can usually be most adequately supplied with 
a single group of escalators and a single group of eleva- 
tors. The proportion of elevator traffic is thus taken care 
of with the minimum number of elevators and in a de- 
sirable single compaet group. Larger stores may require 
a duplication of this arrangement or of one or the other 
of the units. In any case, location and arrangement of the 
system is of vital importance. The number of elevators 
in the group is governed by the number of floors served 
by the elevators and escalators, and by the feasible space 
available for the bank of elevators. The governing factor 
is that of quality service, indicated by the waiting intervals 
between cars. Moderate height stores may often have suit- 
able intervals when using less than six elevators. 

Passenger elevators of the intensive service type are 
those which make no useless trips above the uppermost 
intensive sales floor and no useless stops at any floor. 
This need is met with Otis Department Store Signal Control 
elevators, which operate at the highest practical speed, and 
have platforms of favorable proportions as to width and 
area. This type of control cuts the round-trip time of ele- 
vators and consequently a smaller number are required 
in a group to secure the advantages of short intervals 
between cars and provide an improved quality, together 
with the greater quantity of service. For good service, the 
groups of elevators should be 50 feet or less in width, and 
not more than 60 feet, under any circumstances. 

'The quantity of vertical transportation is determined by 
the number of persons to be transported above and below 
the first floor per hour, compared to the number of square 
feet of transportation area and the density to which the 
merchandising area must be saturated with shoppers dur- 
ing the peak periods of normal busy days, in order to attain 
the maximum merchandising capacity of the store. . 

Complete and detailed information on the subject of 
Vertical Transportation Systems for all types of stores 
is available to architects and engineers, without obliga- 
tion, upon inquiry to the nearest Otis office. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AUTOMATIC 
COAL FIRING 


Cut-away illustration of Ring-Drive Iron Fireman which feeds direct from bin to 
fire. Bin and Bunker feed models, as well as Hopper models, available in all sizes. 


The HEATING of TODAY 
and TOMORROW 


HERE is now a definite swing to coal firing. But it is not 

a swing back to the old kind of coal firing—it is a swing 

forward to the new type of automatic self-regulating coal 
firing pioneered and developed by Iron Fireman. 

Comparative fuel cost figures shown here explain why Iron 
Fireman fired coal is the preferred fuel. These figures represent 
the average costs for these 6 fuels in 40 of America's larger cities. 
They show that Iron Fireman costs 29.8% less than hand-fired 
coal; 46% less than crude oil; 65% less than diesel oil; 80% less 
than gas at industrial rates, and-85% less than gas at domestic 
rates. These figures are general averages but they square with 
actual fuel cost savings which Iron Fireman installations have 
achieved in thousands of cases, and it is easy to obtain actual 
comparative fuel cost figures for any locality—any Iron Fireman 
sales office will help you compile them. Get these figures and 
estimate how much your client's savings will amount to during 
the life of his building. The total saving is astonishing! 

There are other points of 
superiority in Iron Fireman 
heating, however, which are 
fully as important as the 
remarkable economy. Com- 


* Comparative Fuel Costs 


bustion is so nearly perfect Se на 
that there is no smoke. 100,000 Fireman 
Temperature is automatic- Type of Fuel btu. Saving 
ally regulated. Only a mini- Iron Fireman Coal... 1.65c 

mum of labor is required. Hand-Fired Coal . 2.35c 29.8% 


The boiler room can be kept 
just as clean as with any 
other fuel—the stack and 
outdoor even cleaner. In- 
stallations can be made to 
feed direct from the coal 
bunkers. You will want all 
the new data on Iron Fire- 
man automatic coal firing. 


IRON FIREMAN 


The machine that made coal an automatic fuel 


Crude Oil (Industrial) 3.07c 46 % 
Diesel Oil (Domestic). 4.80c 65 ©; 
Industrial Саз..... . 9.05c 80 € 
Domestic Саз...... 
*Figures are average cost in 40 leading American 
cities for amount of fuel required to furnish 
one Therm (100,000 British thermal units). 


Pencil Points-Iron Fireman Architectural Competition Just 
Announced. Literature and Don Graf Data Sheetsavailable 
from Iron Fireman at 3137 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, O. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 
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Metal Crafts 


in Architecture 


BY GERALD K. GEERLINGS 


BRONZE 
BRASS 
CAST IRON 
COPPER 
EEAD——ZFNC——TIN 
MONEL METAL 
STREL 


Characteristics and Limitations 
Architectural U sage 
Estimating 
Electroplating 
Lighting Fixtures 


Specifications 
Enamelling 


Chemical Surface Action 
Current Developments 


277 photographs and drawings. 208 pages 
Ох I2 inches. $7.50 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 Fifth Ave., New York 


ARCHITECTURE and ARCHITECTURAL Books 
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Tower of the monolithic 
concrete Edmond Meany 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
R. C. Reamer, architect. 
Teufel and Carlson, 


contractors. 


e BECAUSE THE FORMS WERE RIGHT 
€ BECAUSE THE MIXTURE WAS RIGHT 
€ BECAUSE IT WAS PLACED RIGHT 


and this was no guess-work 


Q BECAUSE THE SPECIFICATIONS WERE RIGHT 


Specifications covering all phases of monolithic concrete building 
construction are available for the first time in a handy, compact leaflet, 
Architectural Concrete Specifications. 


It covers all essential details of Materials, Forms, Reinforcement, 
Proportioning and Placing. 


It is based on the experience of architects, engineers and contractors 
who have created and developed a new craftsmanship in concrete. 


Write for your copy Today. The coupon is for your convenience. 


THIS COUPON WILL PORT L A NU CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


bring your copy of these val- Room 414, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me my free copy of Architectural Concrete Specifications 
uable Specifications at once. 


NAME .— - ADDRESS 


CITY = STATE 
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I: you were 
a SURGEON you would use 


27 
the ost Jools available. 


HY should you be less particular about the tools 


you use in your own profession? The difference 
between the average drawing pencil and the famous 
A. W. Faber “Castell” is no more than 5c at most. That 
trifling difference gives you the finest drawing pencil 
on the market—the world’s standard of quality. 


en zs . гал 

Castell” Brings Out Talent 
You will be impressed with its outstanding superiority 
from the first moment you use it. "Castell" is unusually 
smooth. It is free from grit and hard spots. It does not 
flake or crumble. 


“Саа” gives inspiration to your work—it is so versatile 
(18 degrees), so-perfeet in performance that it automatic- 
ally makes you do better work. It brings out your latent 
talent and gives you tone effects that you never had with 
another pencil. If you are heading for real recognition 
in your craft, take "Castell" with you—it will ease the way. 


It is no secret that "Castell" is the overwhelming favorite 
of the Masters of your craft. To be a Master do as the 
Masters do—use "Castell". 


Jet Black (No. 7730) 


Designed for sketching and marking pur- 
poses. The soft, black thick lead gives you 
rich, smooth strokes without gloss. Ideal for 
students, artists, editors, proofreaders, etc. 
Round, thick lead, yellow polish, stamped 
in silver. 


DRAWING PENCILS 


Made in Bavaria in 18 Degrees A. W. FABER, NEWARE. N. 7. 


Арки, 1985 


FOR 
the next 


BATH ROOM 
you 
design... 


Specify 
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ROGRESSIVE architects have been quick to sense 
the possibilities of the NEW Thermador specially 
Heater. 
9 inches wide, 48 inches tall—and 


designed Electric Bathroom Easy to install. 


Takes up little space 
gives radiant heat from head to heels FASTER than any 
White, Ivory, Nile Green. 
Equipped with switch on 


other type. Standards colors: 


Special colors slightly extra. 


grille. Price list 

Cat. Number Watts Volts Price Complete 
LR 161 1650 115 
LR 162 1650 230 
LR 202 2000 230 $26.50 


Grille Size 9” x 48” x М” Shipping weight (heater) 10 Ibs. 
Wall Box 7" x 46" x AT Shipping weight (wall box) 
1 11 4 Ibs. 


Master Duty 
Wall Insert 
A Type W 


COMPLETE HEATING EQUIPMENT! 


We are the originators of Fan-Type Electric Heaters. 
complete line of Electric Room Heaters in both portable 
and wall types, manual or automatic control. Master 
Duty Wall Insert Type W shown above, at right. 
'Thermador-Everhot Electric Water Heaters have been 
the standard for Quality and Performance for nearly 20 
years. Type FW-30 illustrated at the right. 

Architects! Write for the complete Thermador story. Full 
details, specification shects and data upon request. 


THERMADOR ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 


116 Llewellyn Street . . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
4 A SEVEN LEAGUE STEP IN THE SCIENCE OF 
ELECTRIC HEATING! 


Also Makers of 


Type 


THERMADOR-EVERHOT FW-30 


ELECTRIC ROOM HEATERS 
ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 
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Built to order in sections of two doors up 
to any number required. Finished in any 
specified wood or metal, and equipped with 
special hardware. Correct design and rugged 
construction mean years of service. It will 
рау you to write for descriptive booklet. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION, YORK, PA. 


This distinctive wall foun- 
tain is only one of many 
Halsey Taylor fountains 
popular with architects 
and building authorities 
throughout the country. 
Not only in design but in 
their many exclusive sani- 
tary features are these 
modern drinking devices 


years ahead ! 


vo-stream projecti 
The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
Warren, Ohio 


SPECIFY 


"ГАГ 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Eh- 


Bring your 


INFORMATION 


ON MEDUSA PRODUCTS 
UP-TO-DATE... 


lib With increased activity in building 
comes the time to renew your acquain- 
| tance with Medusa White and Gray 
/ Portland Cements and Medusa Cement 

Products that make for better construction. 


—IV- 


One of the booklets shown above tells how to make 
good waterproof concrete, giving specifications on 
portland cement stucco and terrazzo, made with non- 
staining Medusa White Portland Cemenis, plain and 
waterproofed. Another folder deals with Medusa 
Stoneset, non-staining waterproofed mortar cement. 


Other bookleis describe the masonry cement, Medusa 
Mix — Medusa Waterproofing Powders and Pastes for 
concrete and mortar—Medusa Portland Cement Paint 
for painting concrete stucco and masonry suríaces, 
either exterior or interior— Medusa Floor Coating, a 
new product that makes a durable, moisture-proof, 
water, acid, alkali and abrasion resisting coating 
on concrete floors. 


Check the items you are interested in on the coupon below 
and send it in at once. There is no obligation on your part. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


1005 MIDLAND BUILDING . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1005 Midland Building H Cleveland, Obio 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, send us How to make good Waterproofed 
Concrete O, How to Paint Portland Cement Stucco, Concrete Floors and 
Other Masonry Surfaces 1, Medusa Stoneset Cement O, Medusa Water- 
proofing (7, Terrazzo Specifications (1, Medusa White Portland 
Cement Stucco Г 
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ARCHITECTURE APRIL, 1935 


YOU CAN DESIGN 
FOR THE EFFICIENT USE OF 


STEEL 


In light occupancy construction — schools, hospi- 
tals, churches, apartments and similar structures 
—there is no longer any need to forego the ad- 
vantage of steel, nor, in using steel, to pay any 
penalty of overweight. Carnegie Light Weight 
Structural Sections have been added to the pop- 
ular wide-flange CB Series. These new light 
beams, stanchions and joists have the same effi- 


cient distribution of metal with corresponding 


high strength factors. They merit your consid- 
eration, from the standpoint of both efficiency 
and economy. Carnegie 
engineers will be glad to 


consult with you. + * e 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH 


2 AND ALL THE 
MATERIALS IN THE 
WIRING SYSTEM ARE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC" 


It must be remembered that when you 
talk to prospective home builders, the 
wiring materials—such as Rigid Conduit, 
BX, Boxes, Fittings, Building Wires, Con- 
venience Outlets, Switches, Sockets and 
Plates—in themselves mean very little. 
However, home builders do know the 
General Electric Company and its reputation for 
quality products. Therefore, when you tell your 
prospects that the electrical convenience, com- 
fort and safety in their homes is to be maintained 
by General Electric products, you assuredly will 
have their confidence. Every home, large or 
small, can be made a better place in which to 
live if the wiring system is adequate, Don't 
overl. vk this most necessary feature in your 
home ^lanning. 


The G. eral Electric Company manufactures all 


the materials necessary for a complete 
wiring system. Take advantage of these 
products that are designed and engi- 
neered to be used with each other. G-E 
White Rigid Conduit, BX Cable, Outlet 
Boxes, Fittings, G-E Safecote Building 
Wires, G-E Convenience Outlets, Switches 
and Plates when installed in the homes you are 
planning assure your customers electrical safety, 
comfort and convenience... they build up good 
will for you. 


In every type of building that you are planning, 
General Electric Wiring Materials can be eco- 
nomically and satisfactorily used. For further 
information regarding these products, see your 
nearest G-E Merchandise Distributor or write 
to Section CDW-724, Merchandise Department, 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 


WIRING MATERIALS 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Modernized Play Room 9 Family Club, San Francisco 


> 


"We are greatly pleased with the 
results obtained through the use of 
Redwood in the new Play Room at 
the Family Club. All who have seen 
the room have admired the natural 
color and beauty of the wood and 
its combination with metal in a con- 


temporary manner." 


—]. R. MILLER and T. L. PFLUEGER 


BEAUTIFUL * DURABLE * ADAPTABLE ® 
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Architects, J. 8. Miller & T. L. Pflueger 


ichitectiteal aimait 


Adaptability of Redwood demonstrated 
in striking contemporary design 


The mellow glow of California Red- 
wood, the bright sheen of stainless 
steel . . . blended with rare artistry to 
achieve an effect as modern as 
tomorrow. 


California Redwood is to the Archi- 
tect, as paints to the artist or clay to 
the sculptor .. . a flexible medium of 
expression, with which he gives life 
and form to individual ideas, creating 
distinctive, lasting beauty. 


Indoors, Redwood adds new laurels 
to its distinguished record in outdoor 
construction—the undisputed leader 
among all commercial woods in re- 


sistance to time, fire and the elements. 


To Architects J. R. Miller and T. L. 
Pflueger, and to the Family Club... 


credit for a real architectural achieve- 
ment. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


Californie REDWOOD 


NATURE'S MOST FAVORED WOOD 


